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THE IMPENDING MATE. 


BY KATE CAMPBELL. 


Ros.—“ From henceforth I will, coz, and devise sports. Let me see; what think you of failing in love?” 
Cel.—“ Marry, I pr’ythee, do, to make sport withal: but love no man in good earnest; and no further in sport neither, 


than with safety of a pure blush thou may’st in honor come off again.”-~As You Laxg It.—Acr I.—Scenez II. 


“T wItt not!” 

Will not what?” 

‘Be sober! Walter has been reading me a lecture.” 

‘What about, dear child?”’ 

“He says Iam too wild—am I? He says I am too 
forward—am I? He says I exceed many a practised 
belle in coquetry—do I? Is it not provoking that just 
now, of all times, Walter should take it into his head 
to come down from Milmarth? I wish to goodness 
he had remained in his hermitage, among his dusty 
old books and manuscripts!” 

“He thought you needed some watch-care, I pre- 
sume, my dear Nina.” & 

“Pshaw! that is not it! he is jealous! he cannot 
bear that I should look at any one else! but he must 
getover that. I never will marry Walter Steinberger, 
and he need not think it!” 

“But your parents, Nina! they wish it so much.” 

“So they do, but vainly;.why, who ever heard of 
agirl of fifteen being persecuted to make her choice 
of a husband? [I tell you, Mrs. Morton, I am going 
to enjoy myself these three years yet: particularly 
with this party from New York; which between our- 
selves, dear madam, appears to be a wonderfully stiff 
and disagreeable one! all the ladies, so silly, simper- 
ing, and dressy—and the gentlemen looking bored to 
death, and thorough dandies, every one of them. Sir 
Harry Carey is insupportable, and the Hon. Augustus 
little better. Oh! but I ail/ have some merry games.” 

“With hearts for stakes, I presume, naughty girl! 
take care you do not get bitten yourself; you have a 
singular fancy for all trials of skill.” 

“Always had, Mrs. Morton; when I was in the 
school-room, many a hard rap I received over my 
knuckles, because my truant fingers were always 
wandering from the row of ‘sums’ set for me to do, 
to the much more entertaining pastime of ‘fox and 
geese!’ and now I am going to adventure a more 
perilous game.” ‘ 

“At the risk of getting more hard knocks.” 





‘Not so! I shall not. I always won when a child 
—I shall do so now!” 

‘One moment, Nina!” for the girl was running 
away—“‘how do you like Carl Ullman?” 

“Mr. Ullman? Not at all! he is so stiff, and grave 
—a regular German—all stolidity and hardness! I 
wonder by the bye, what has become of all the sterl- 
ing qualities to which I might be supposed to claim a 
right? Since my good father is such a regular Hol- 
lander, even to the pipe! It is odd, is it not, that I 
shotild resemble him so little? But about this Carl 
Ullman, I do believe I could tolerate him, if he would 
let me; but he is so like Walter! always looking re- 
proaches at one! (true—Walter does not content him- 
self with Joos) and besides, he is not at all attentive; 
pays no regard to those little acts of politeness, which 
even stupid Sir Harry remembers to perform. No, I 
do not like him, that is certain! I wonder why father 
invited him? I don’t believe he is anybody!” 

* “You are too proud, little Nina! I prophesy 
that——”’ 

‘“‘That what, dear madam? You have such a pro- 
voking way of looking unutterable things. I do dis- 
like it so.” 

“But in this case, I suspect you know what I was 
going to say?” 

“No, I do not!” cried Nina. And “I do not!” she 
repeated, positively, in reply to the deprecating move- 
ment of Mrs. Morton’s head. 

And who was Nina? And who was Mrs. Morton, 
and all the rest? 

Do you love the flowing Hudson, dear reader? Then 
step back with me in your imagination, some century 
more or less, and stand with me upon the banks of 
that noble river. Or, if chary of thattrouble, you have 
merely to say, as the magnetizers to a clairovyant— 
‘tell me what you see now?” 

Very well then—I see a beautiful picture; with a 
bright world of floating sunshine, and purple haze, 
and trailing fowers for the foreground, and back from 
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the verge of the glorious water, a fine, old dwelling 
in the English style, with low windows opening out 
on pleasant balconies, supported by lofty pillars, and 
guarded by a balustrade of gray granite. Within, 
the rooms are furnished richly, though quaintly, with 
the carved and massive furniture so much in vogue 
at that time; and sitting or standing about in little 
groups, are many gaily dressed people, whose cos- 
tume is varied and striking; often elegant. Ladies 
with their luxuriant locks, thickly powdered, and 
drawn off their temples in puffs or formal curls; and 
gentleman with their smart, three-cornered chapeaux, 
usurping, for the time, the privileges of the fairer 
sex, and wearing their hair long and waving on their 
shoulders; not always depending on nature either for 
the length and profusion of their perukes, but bor- 
rowing from art all that the sensible dame refused to 
grant them. Then their pumps, silk stockings, and 
small clothes; with coats of a nondescript form, which 
would put the brain of a modern tailor to confusion. 

And this picture which we have seen, which we 
have endeavored to describe, was the home in those 
days of Wilhelm Van Arden—a Hollander by descent, 
who wedded a fair daughter of old England; and be- 
cause her blue eyes flashed, and her red lip curled 
when he spoke of sitting down in the smoke-stained 
halls of his Manhattan ancestors, purchased this beau- 
tiful spot, and forsaking the associations of his youth, 
devoted himself with untiring and assiduous affection 
to his beautiful bride. 

There were many‘among the English residents of 
New York, who wondered much that one of their 
proud maidens should wed one defiled with trade; but 
love is wilful, and a woman more so; and when once 
Annie Courtland had plighted her troth to Wilhelm 
Van Arden, there was no withdrawl, for she possessed 
too keen a relish for happiness to sacrifice it to vanity. 

Mrs. Van Arden’s position in society was too well 
assured for her to lose it by what many termed a mes- 
alliance ; so her beautiful residence was always filled 
with agreeable and refined society, and when as years 
glided on, a daughter was added to their cares, the Van 
Ardens called themselves, and with truth, supremely 
happy. * 

This daughter was the wilful Nina, who has been 
introduced to our readers already; a born coquette! 
Not that cruel, hard-hearted creature, usually charac- 
terized by that much abused, and oft misapplied word, 
but one of those arch, dazzling, saucily demure beings, 
who sometimes flit across our pathway, and who can 
no more help giving out bright looks, gay smiles and 
winsome gestures, than they can help believing this 
world a Paradise, in spite of all the hard things said 
against it—who breathe a perpetual sunshine, and 
know only an experience of happiness. Such was 
Nina—now just escaped from the school-room, and 
eager to make her first essay in life. Her father’s 
house was as usual filled with eompany, for the season 
was summer, and to Nina, at least, its warm and spicy 
breeze spoke only of joy and pleasure. 

Mrs. Morton, an old friend of her mother’s, was 
Nina’s chosen adviser and confidant, and Walter, 
whom Nina declared so positively she would not 
marry, was a bachelor—a cousin of Mr. Van Arden’s, 
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whose wealth was immense, but who lived, as the 
girl said, like a hermit; caring for nothing, save the 
family in which he was quite domesticated, and loving 
Nina particularly, with a strange, crusty sort of affec- 
tion, which converted all his words (which certainly 
sprang from a kind heart) into stern rebukes. Nina 
was fond of the grave man, who was old enough to 
be her father; but her parents had said she was to 
wed him, and Walter smiled a sort of grim satisfac- 
tion, which awoke in the young lady’s breast a sudden 
resolution to make this scheme harder in fw/filment 
than they had anticipated. Walter made a very good 
mentor, and she loved dearly to read German with 
him, but the book of wedded life presented itself to 
her as a fairy-hued and rainbow-tinted volume, and 
she was sure Walter could not furnish it forth in that 
style. 

Meanwhile her parents did not press their wishes, 
for she was their only, and their darling child; and 
young enough besides to enjoy herself for some time 
yet before taking the final step in life. 

‘‘What shall we do?” Nina said, wearily, one soft 
July night, when the moon was out full, and flood- 
ing the broad piazza with its sheets of molten silver; 
idealizing the several couples who paced slowly to 
and fro, or lingered listlessly beside the vine-wreathed 
pillars. 

“‘ Yes—what shall we do?” was echoed by various 
voices. ‘“Sucha glorious night should not be lost, but 
be marked by something to recall it in after times.” 

“Does not the night-furnish forth enjoyment of 
itself?” said the grave voice of Carl Ullman. And 
Nina started to find herself addressed by one who 
always kept aloof. 

“The night!—the night!’ she said, hurriedly, ‘ob, 
yes! it is beautiful! but I want more, more!” clasping 
her hands, and raising those dark eyes usually so light 
and laughing, but now dreamy and troubled. 

“More?”’ Carl Ullman repeated, earnestly. ‘And 
is it possible that you too are discontented, when life 
holds out a cup so rich and brimming?” 

“Oh, no—no!” replied the girl. “I am always 
happy! I scarce ever have sad feelings; but on such 
a night, oh—I have thoughts—so strange, so aspiring. 
I am happy, and yet oppressed with wild longings— 
longings to be up there, in the starry sky, where the 
angels are, and——” 

“But their whisperings are here!’ murmured Carl 
Ullman, tenderly, while his eyes grew large and 
luminous, conveying to the startled girl a thought of 
infinite love. Re-called to earth, she blushed deeply, 
yet indignantly, and hastily withdrew. 

She stood at the other end of the piazza, and talked 
gaily to Sir Harry Carey, and the “Hon. Augustus.” 

“What is the matter, Nina?” said Walter Stein- 
berger, abruptly. 

“Why?” said the girl. 

“You look angry—flushed—agitated.” 

“Nonsense, Walter! your eyes are strangely at 
fault. You should wear glasses! how tiresome to be 
watched continually,” she added, pettishly. 

“ Miss Nina should arrest you for treason,” drawled 
forth the Hon. Augustus. ‘I will venture to say she 
knows not the meaning of the word anger. Her 
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countenance is placid as the moonlight; her eyes 
bright as the stars; her cheeks damask as this rose, 
which I flatter myself she will allow me to place in 
her hair.” 

Nina’s lips curled contemptuously; then they parted 
archly, and with downcast, drooping eyes, she sub- 
mitted coquettishly, while the gentleman awkwardly 
arranged the flower in her rich, dark curls. 

“Now bring me my guitar, and I will sing,” she 
said. ‘‘No—not you, Mr. Trevor; Sir Harry, this 
time!” and as the gentleman started, and strove to 
spring lightly to her bidding, (Sir Harry was heavy 
and gouty) a scarce restrained smile trembled on her 
red lip, while her laughing eyes wandered round the 
circle. 

“Nina!” said Walter, severely. 

“ Ah, forgive me, good Walter! but I have not done 
anything, have 1?” she asked, demurely, her long 
lashes drooping to her cheek, as only lashes such as 
hers can droop. 

“Nina,” said Walter, again, when she had finished 
singing, alluding to the sentiment of the song; ‘‘some 
day you will find that earth is ot Heaven enough for 
you:—that there are other aims than those so falsely 
described in that mawkish song.” 


“Sing me a better one!” cried Nina, saucily, more }° 


piqued than she cared to confess at Walter’s constant 
interference, and scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, she took the offered arm of a gentleman, and 
strolled away through the damp grass. 

“Nina! what are you doing? Come back imme- 
diately!’ and ‘Mr. Lindsay, please bring that crazy 
girl back!? were exclamations sent after them by 
Walter Steinberger and Mrs. Van Arden; but affect- 
ing not to hear, the wilful maiden redoubled her pace, 
looking upon the gentleman’s face, and smiling mis- 
chievously; as much as to say, ‘you will do no such 
thing!” and Mr. Lindsay was too well pleased, per- 
haps, to disobey her tacit command. 

Nina threw herself triumphantly upon a rustic seat, 
twined with the fragrant woodbine, and employed 
herself in stripping the dewy flowers from their rest- 
ing-place, while Mr. Lindsay brought a stone for a 
footstool; but not till the delicate slippers which co- 
vered her feet were wet through with thedamp. She 
held them out laughingly for inspection, remarking— 

‘IT wonder what cross old Walter would say now?” 
and started to find her hand taken abruptly by the 
object of her thoughts, and herself led like a naughty 
child, with whom it is folly to reason, back to the 
house. 

“Why, Walter! I wil7 not go!” struggling to free 
herself. “‘There—I have dropped my flowers! Wai- 
ter!—how horrible you are!’’ and the—“I declare I 
will tell papa,’”’ which fell from her pouting lips as 
she reached the steps, sounded so child-like that the 
girl herself joined in the laugh it had provoked, and 
contented herself with shaking her finger at the “‘ cross, 
old Walter,”’ who seated himself gravely and silently 
beside Mrs. Van Arden. 

“TI sent him for you, love,’ she said, anxiously. 
“ You forget the water party to Milmarth to-morrow. 
You could not go if you were to take cold, and you 
are hoarse now. Go to bed, dear child.” 





* Alas!” cried the girl, ruefully, laughing, however, 
and shrugging her shoulders; “ have I or have I zot 
escaped from the nursery yet? To be sent to bed 
used to be the climax of my childish punishments; 
must I take it so now ?” she asked, as she pressed her 
good-night kiss upon her fond mother’s cheek. 

“ Am I so very hoarse, Mrs. Morton?” Nina asked, 
the next morning, when all around were busied with 
their preparations for the excursion to Milmarth, 
looking wistfully as she spoke at the beautiful barge 
at the river side, with its foreign looking prow, and 
gay colored streamers fluttering on the breeze. 

“Rather hoarse, my dear! why do you ask ?” 

**Mamma says I cannot go; she is afraid I will 
take more cold. I wish I had not gone on the grass 
last night!” 

“ Ah, my dear! you see how wrong it is to be so 
wilful. If you had minded what Walter said to 
you;—” 

‘* Minded Walter, Mrs. Morton! Pshaw! I believe 
you and Walter are in league to torment me!” 

“Far from it, my dear; on the contrary, I like 
somebody else a great deal better; and my most 
ardent desire is, that you may come to like one 
another.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said the girl, coloring. ‘I know who 
you mean now! Carl Ullman. I see you holding long 
consultations together. I cannot bearhim. But what 
in the world is one to do with oneself, I wonder?” she 
continued, impatiently, turning away. “If it wasn’t 
for Walter I wouldn’t care a straw about going; only 
it is so provoking to hear his, ‘I told you so!’”” and 
she ran hastily away to hide herself till they should 
have departed. 

When the solitude of her own room grew irksome 
to the lively maiden, she wandered down to the draw- 
ing-room, and opening the door, was surprised to find 
it already occupied. 

‘Mr. Ullman!” she exclaimed, graciously, glad to 
meet any one, she cared not whom. “ Mr. Ullman! 
you here? How!—why did you not go?” 

‘“‘T had some letters to answer to-day,’”’ he replied, 
rising, and placing a seat for her; but she continued 
standing, and with her arms leaning on the back of 
the chair, repeated— 

‘ Letters to write?” 

“ Yes—to my parents.” 

‘¢ Are they far away ?” 

‘**In Germany,” he said, smiling. 

- “How impertinent in me to ask questions,” she 
said, laughing, “‘of you at least! but why did you 
leave them ?” 

“For a reason which cannot claim the merit of 
novelty—a wish to see the New World.” 

* And do you like America?” 

“Very much indeed—and Americans more,” he 
said, pointedly. 

‘‘ Pshaw !—do you mean to stay here always?” 

‘*] intend returning very soon.” 

‘‘Once more!” said Nina, with a ringing laugh. 
‘You answer like a book. Why do you return so 
soon if you like America?” 

‘* My parents are old and infirm ;—is it not my duty 
to return?” 
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She did not answer him directly, but said childishly, j 

‘¢Tsn’t duty a tiresome thing ?”’ 

** Do you think so?” 

‘*] asked you! but you give me back question for 
question. I told you what J thought, so let duty alone 
to-day ; to-morrow will answer as well for your letters; 
now, you must do something toamuse me! Sing for 
me: I know you can: al! Germans sing or play. And 
let it be in your own language: I can understand you 
tolerably well, I dare say, for Walter makes me read 
German with him, all through the winter.” 

And the gentleman sang; and Nina listened till the 
tears eame in her eyes; then she pulled the guitar 
away from him, and said impatiently— 

“Everything makes me cry to-day. I have had 
two crying spells already—you must do something 
else. Can you play chess?” 

Carl Ullman could play chess also, and Nina made 
him get out the board, and arrange the pieces upon it, 
and place it on a small stand in the piazza, where it 
was cool and pleasant, and then she said gaily— 

* You shall not make me ery now!” 

‘Perhaps you may make me!” 

‘You! what an idea. I should like to see a man 
ery!” 

“Did you never?” 

“‘No—never. But come, let us begin. I warn you, 
Iam a first-rate player; I always win.” 

“I believe you,” the gentleman said, and his words 
conveyed a double meaning, and his eyes spoke a 
language which might have deterred the girl from 
trying her skill had she understood it. 

As the game progressed, Nina found that she had a 
skilful opponent, and she bent all of thought that giddy 
brain possessed upon the board before her. 

Several times her king was in imminent peril, and 
as piece after piece was quietly taken from her, she 
grew nervous and vexed, she scarce knew why. How 
foolish to be frightened because in danger of losing 
the game! She.pushed back the hair from her open 
brow, and rested her hand thoughtfully upon the board. 
She must move cautiously this time. Had she looked 
up, she would have seen that the gentleman’s thoughts 
were on anything but the game zow, so sadly, so 
watchfully he regarded her. 

‘“‘Nina,” he said, as the girl made another move, 
and an advantageous one, and uttered a low, joyous 
laugh, ‘“ Nina!” and he rose abruptly, and came round 
beside her. — 


THE WORLD BESIDE. 
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‘“‘ The game, the game! let us finish the game!” the 
girl said, impatiently, unconscious of his object. 

“ Yes—let us finish the game,” he repeated, with 
strange earnestness, and just as he had sung, with the 
deepest feeling he poured forth a passionate declara- 
tion. 

As the girl listened to tbe first love-tale she had ever 
heard, she too turned away from the board, and grew 
very pale and trembling. She wanted to cover her 
eyes, which were drawn irresistibly to his, but her 
hands lay listlessly in her lap, and she had no power 
to move them, or withdraw them from his when he 
took them. 

She did not want to be cold, for he seemed to read 
the hopelessness of his suit in her look, but somehow, 
she knew, she fé/t the lines of her face harden and 
grow rigid; that sweet, mobile face, which was ever 
breaking into smiles and dimples; and her eyes seemed 
stony in their sockets, and the one monosy!lable which 
came from her lips, by no will of her own, frightened 
her. It sounded so brief—so hoarse—so decided. 
What ailed her? And she reeled in her seat, as her 
small hands were relinquished abruptly, and a white, 
shivering face was placed close to her own, and then 
vanished from before her. 

The noonday sun was streaming over the piazza 
when Nina raised her eyes, and passed her hands 
across her fevered brow, and strove to recollect all 
that had passed. The chess-board still stood there, 
and a vacant chair drawn close to the small stand, 
but Carl Ullman? He was gone, and once again 
Nina wept bitterly, remembering as she did so every 
word to which she had given utterance, while they 
were talking together; and she murmured—“ he has 
made me cry again, after all.” 

And then she wondered why she had said ”o, and 
chided herself for wondering as she did so, and asked 
herself if she really did not love him, what made her 
feel so sadly now? She had never thought about 
such a contingency, and the words or word she had 
spoken seemed placed in her mouth by some strange, 
foreign power. It was all like a dream—a very sad, 
wild, troubled dream. She would sleep and forget it, 
and be herself again. ‘ Only,” she murmured, as 
she rose, and glanced again at the board, “ it is not 
finished yet—the game is pending still. It is an omen 
—an omen!” and the noon breezes as they rustled by 
through the tall pillars, repeated her words like an 
echo—‘‘an omen !—an omen!” 
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I sarb—though all the world beside 
Should fail me—“‘he is true!” 

Yet fate that only hope denied, 
And thou hast left me too! 


I said—if ever beat on earth 
A heart where honor shone— 

The home of light and generous worth, 
That true heart was thine own! 
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When wildest was my soul’s despair, 
When deepest was my need 

Of tenderness, and truth, and care— 
Beneath me—broke the reed! 


As darker wrong than others could, 
Thy falsehood brought to me; 

All faith—all hope in human good, 
My idol! fled with thee! 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


seen my husband, Wilfred Dormer, and by re-calling 
to mind his noble person, the dark beauty of his ex- 
pressive countenance, and above ail, his fascinating 
manners, you may find some excuse for the imprudent 
step which I conseuted to take. Mr. Dormer, a stern 
and unyielding man, had for several years set his heart 
on seeing Margaret Dormer, the orphan heiress of a 
deceased brother, the wife of Wilfred, as the only 
means of retaining a large and valuable estate in the 
possession of the family. When my husband ventured 
on one oecasion, soon afier our marriage, to mention 
me as one whom he should prefer to his cousin, his 
father told him at once that a girl without a cent, and 
totally unacquainted with the stern realities of life, 
was no person for him as a wife, and that if he did 
not choose to marry his cousin, he should find some 
better way of disposing of his property than to give it 
to a disobedient son. 

“¢For your own sake then, Emily, as well as mine,’ 
said Wilfred, during our last interview, ‘I, for the 
present, entreat your forbearance. Something, I am 
confident, will soon turn up, that will render conceal- 
ment no longer necessary.” My cousin may marry, 
or my father may change his mind. If neither of 
these should happen, at the end of three years at the 
furthest, I will relinquish all expectations from my 
father by informing him of our marriage, as by that 
time I hope to obtain such experience in the business 
I am about to undertake, as to enable me to carve my 
own way to a competence, if not to affluence.’ 

“ His request seemed reasonable, and I could not 
deny him, and when some months afterward, I for the 
first time looked upon the face of my infant son, I felt 
that I had another and still stronger motive to preserve 
the secret of our marriege. This secret I now be- 
queath to you aod your husband, in full confidence 
that you will consider it as a sacred trust, received 
from one who guarded it even at the expense of life, 
for the sake of those still dearer than life. Yes, Lucy, 
while my lips remained silent, my heart was breaking 
beneath the load of shame, reproach and contumely 
which has been heaped upon me with no sparing hand. 
If after [ am gone, circumstances should still prevent 
my husband from acknowledging his marriage and 
as she opened the letter and sat down by a table, on § claiming his son, you can then, whem you think he is 
which her husband had placed alight. ‘It is so long old enough, so that you can depend on his discretion, 
since she wrote, began to thik that she had forgoten} —Ct! 1 him his real name, and tl hin something 
me.” : of his passing through life without ever hearing me 
She ran her eye over the few first lines, then re- } mentioned. There are many thoughts and prayers in 
commenced them, reading aloud. my heart for him as he lies sleeping near, which my 
exhausted strength will not permit me to write. Your 

“This is the last letter, my dear Lucy, that I shal] } own heart, my dear Lucy, will, in part, tell you what 
ever write you. I have, for several months, been } they must be. ‘ $ j vt 
very ill, and my strength has declined rapidly within } | “I call him Wilfred, and while he is prohibited 
a few days. I have a secret to disclose to you and } from bearing his other name, perhaps you will call 
your husband, Lucy, as well as a favor to ask, as you him by yours. He will soon learn to smile on you as 
are the only persons with whom I am acquainted on } he now smiles on me. And now, mydear Lucy, with 
whose discretion I dare depend, or to whose friend- { fervent prayers for the happiness of both you and your 
ship | can with full confidence appeal. husband, receive the last farewell of Emiry.” 

“TI am a wife and a mother, and it is in behalf of . . } . 
my child that I now address you. WhenIamgone} ‘Poor Emily' We cannot think of denying her 
he will have neither friend ot maprend L father, § request,” said Mr. Norman.” 
ph ad eget our — oe dil the alas being {  « No indeed,” replied his wife. “1 have for several 

: o France, in order to ace ina 
large eel establishment, aaaiied wre by the days past felt more lonely than usual, and have some- 
death of an elder brother. Let him then, I implore fo thought that I would give a good deal if I could 
you, find a home with you. You have both of you ?have some person to speak to when you are obliged 


CHAPTER I. 


A younG man and his wife sat in the porch of their 
neat, log-house, situated in the centre of a clearing in 
the Western wilderness. It was sunset, and the labor 
of the day was finished. Not a single roof but theirs 
rose near, and as the gloom of twilight deepened, and 
the wind swept through the dim and dreamy aisles of 
the forest, now rising and swelling like the organ notes 
of some grand, cathedral hymn, and anon dying away 
to a scarcely heard murmur, an unwonted feeling of 
loneliness fell upon the spirits of the young wife. Not 
that she was homesick, but her heart yearned to have 
this lonely forest-chant continually floating around, 
broken by such sounds as rise from the haunts of 
men; such as she was accustomed to hear in her New 

‘England home. In sucha state of feeling, which was 
in some measure shared by her husband, a horseman 
was descried in the distance advancing along the 
tough and broken path. He checked his horse as he 
drew near the house, and inquired if it was the resi- 
dence of Mr. Rufus Norman. 

“Tt is,” replied the young man, who had stepped 
from the porch to welcome him. 

“Here is a letter then for your wife, Mrs. Lucy 
Norman,” said the horseman. 

Mr. Norman and his wife both urged him to spend 
the night with them, but he declined their invitation, 
being on his way, he said, to visit a brother, who, he 
understood, was their next neighbor. Finding that he 
had been rightly informed, and that the distance was 
only two miles, he bade them good night, first telling 
them that he should return in a few days, when he 
could take an answer to the letter. 

“Ttis Emily Fielding’s writing,” said Mrs. Nerman, 
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to be absent during these long days, if it was only a 
child, and now there is an opportunity for my wish to 
be gratified.” 

Mrs. Norman’s letter was ready for the man when 
he returned; and in a few weeks afterward Emily 
Dormer was resting quietly in the grave, while her 
child had found a second mother in Lucy Norman. 
His bright, joyous face, and his merry, ringing laugh, 
sweet as the melody of the birds with which it min- 
gled, were the light and joy of her home when her 
hasband’s business obliged him to be absent. 

Mr. Norman took the earliest opportunity to forward 
a letter to Wilfred Dormer, the child’s father, to inform 
him of his wife’s death, and the situation of his son. 
He received an answer to this letter expressive of pas- 
sionate grief for the loss of his wife, and the most fer- 
vent gratitude to him and Mrs. Norman for the care 
and protection conferred on his child. It was a vivid 
transcript of a heart naturally warm and generous in 
its impulses, struggling with the fear which was daily 
gaining strength, of forfeiting by any premature dis- 
closure the wealth, which increasing worldly know- 
ledge showed him was the easiest and surest ladder 
to distinction and power. Subsequently several letters 
passed between him and Mr. Norman, which on the 
part of the former exhibited a perceptible falling off 
as regarded the interest he felt in his son. At last he 
ceased to write, and all that Mr. Norman was able to 


learn respecting him, was that he still remained in 


France. His delinquency was a source of pleasure 
rather than regret, especially to Mrs. Norman, who 
had begun to dread that something might occur which 
would induce his father to claim him. One thing, 
however, gave them considerable uneasiness. There 
was as yet no school near enough for him to attend, 
where any higher branches were taught than reading, 
writing and arithmetic. They, therefore, though with 
no little reluctance, decided to place him at some dis- 
tant school as soon as he had arrived at a suitable age. 
This decision was partly induced by a passage con- 
tained in one of his father’s earlier letters, in which 
he mentioned that he intended to send him to college, 
after which he hoped inclination would prompt him 
to study law. 

When twelve years old, though by no means hand- 
some, Wilfred was a fine-looking, spirited boy, with 
a clear, dark complexion, and eyes that seemed to 
change their color as well as brightness, with the 
changing moods of his mind. In winter the evenings 
were devoted to study, and in the summer, the morn- 
ings—the evenings really, the mornings ostensibly, for 
if any one could have had the privilege of examining 
his slate, as he reclined on the flowery herbage in the 
shade of a tree, it would, nine times out of ten, instead 
of the numerical figures which his parents imagined 
him to be poring over, have been found filled with the 
figures of the domestic animals cropping the dewy 
grass, or the untamed inhabitants of the forest. 

From the first, Mr. Norman had prospered in all his 
undertakings, and he was now what might be called 
arich man. They had continued to live in their log- 
house, for Mr. Norman had been too busy to think 
of building a better. It still stood almost alone, 
though a village had grown up a few miles distant. 
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A building spot was already selected for a handsome 
and commodious dwelling, where Lucy Norman would 
be able to gather around her some of those luxuries 
to which she had been accustomed in her New Eng- 
land home, when, like her friend Emily, she left all 
hopes and regrets behind, and found a resting-place 
beneath the green and flowery sod, which her light 
footsteps had so often pressed. 

Mrs. Norman had not been unmindful of what Emily 
had said in her last letter, and as soon as Wilfred was 
old enough to understand the distinction, she told him 
that she herself was not his mother, and described to 
him his own, and taught him to love her memory. 
She was careful, however, never to call her by any 
name except Emily, and though he had on a few oc- 
casions expressed a curiosity to know her other, it 
was not of that pressing and eager kind to be at all 
troublesome. This was not unnatural at his age, and 
in his situation, for he felt no need of real parents 
while their place was in every respect so fully sup- 
plied by those who had the care of him from early 
infancy. 

A few months after his wife’s decease, Mr. Norman 
placed him at a school in one of the New England 
states, which, though in a retired situation, had gained 
some celebrity. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Wednesday afternoon, the school-children’s 
half holiday, and on a round, breezy hill, crowned 
with a single magnificent oak, were gathered groups 
of bright and happy-looking faces. On every side 
except one, the full and bold swell of the hill as it 
descended toward its base, gradually melted into a 
gentle slope of the freshest green, which was sprinkled 
all over with wild flowers, among which the butterfly 
and bee found their choicest food, and held their gayest 
revels. The remaining side was merely a ledge of 
rocks broken into rude cliffs; its aspect, which other- 
wise would have been wild and desolate, being soft- 
ened into beauty by numerous wild grape-vines, which 
loaded with heavy clusters of purple fruit, had woven 
over it a verdant drapery, or hung waving like a 
graceful banner from some projecting crag. 

A clear stream, nearly concealed by this abundance 
of foliage, yet in some places throwing out gleams of 
sparkling radiance to the prying sunbeams, dashed 
impetuously down the abrupt declivity, and then after 
half circling the hill turned aside, and was lost in the 
shades of a neighboring forest. A small basin of 
pure, pellucid water, on a level with the brow of the 
hill, and fringed with iuxuriant shrubbery, was the 
never-failing source of this bright and coquettish 
stream. 

While several of the younger girls were gathered 
round a large rock under the oak, smooth as a marble 
tablet, and so deeply imbedded in the soil as to be 
elevated only a foot or two above its surface, arrang- 
ing the acorn cups preparatory to making believe to 
take tea; the boys Of a similar age were engaged in 
what they considered the more manly employment, 
of enclosing miniature fields and pastures with minia- 
ture stone-walls. The larger children laughed and 
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chatted, or amused themselves by gathering the flowers 
that thickly starred the greensward. 

All seemed happy but one. Wilfred Norman took 
no part in the simple pastimes which amused his com- 
panions, but half reclining in the shade of the flowery 
coppice sheltering the tiny fountain which fed the 
rivulet, he kept his eyes perseveringly riveted on a 
book he held in his hand, except that, now and then, 
with a perplexed and bewildered air, he referred to 
one that was lying open by his side. Though he 
might have been called a handsome boy, his beauty 
consisted in the fine, open expression of his counte- 
nance, shaded by an abundance of wavy hair of a 
glossy black, rather than in the form of his features. 
In this respect he did not compare with Sedley Bel- 
lamy, a boy about his own age, who formed one of a 
group at a little distance. 

Sedley Bellamy’s extreme beauty attracted every 
eye, yet it was not of a kind to be coveted by one 
who looked forward to the ripe years of manhood. 
At this early period, however, his delicate features, 
smooth, white skin, cheeks like the crimson of a ripe 
peach, eyes blue as violets, and clustering locks of 
gold, were sometimes regarded with envy by his 
plainer companions. His sister Emilia, two years 
younger than himself, was likewise a beauty, having 
the same brilliant complexion, and features of the 
same delicate mould. 

She now sat beside Alice Linwood, whose little 
gipsey hat lay at her feet, piled high with violets and 
other wild flowers, with which her small, delicate 
fingers were busily employed in arranging a bouquet. 
As she bent to her graceful task, a cloud of dark 
brown curls, now and then throwing out gleams of 
gold as a sunbeam which had found an opening in 
the swaying foliage of the oak quivered among them, 
nearly veiled a face, which, though fresh and bright 
as a half-open rose, with every line full of sweetness 
and gentleness, was far from being regularly hand- 
some. 

* Alice,” said Emilia, bending forward so that her 
corfl lips nearly touched the blooming cheek of her 
companion, “do look at Wilfred Norman, he is por- 
ing over that parsing lesson the preceptor gave him 
yesterday. Sedley told me that he could not recite a 
word of it this morning. I never saw such a stupid 
boy—I should think that his skull might, at least, be 
an inch thick.” 

* Hush!’ said Alice, “ you speak so loud that I am 
afraid he will hear you, and if he does, it may injure 
his feelings.” 

“T will venture the feelings of such a dunce as he 
is,” replied Emilia. 

“So will I,” said her brother. ‘Jeffrey Larpent 
says he don’t know, for his part, what his father was 
thinking about to send him here to the academy when 
he never studied geography or grammar or rhetoric.” 

At this moment the attention of Emilia was diverted 
toward a large butterfly which had lit on the flowers 
in the gipsey-hat, and sat Jazily fanning them with his 
gold and purple wings. She attenipted to catch it, 
but the glance of its bright eyes was quick enough 
to enable it to ff¥ in season to elude her grasp. As 
Emilia and Sedley, joined by those of their age who 
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stood near, together with the whole troop of the 
younger children, started in pursuit of it, Alice in- 
voluntarily directed her eyes toward Wilfred Nor- 
man. He had heard the remarks of Emilia and Sedley 
respecting him, and the reply made by Alice, and 
without looking directly toward her, he was aware 
that she was regarding him. He was far from home 
and among strangers, and those feelings of pride and 
resentment which, a minute before, had made his 
eyes flash, and his lips press themselves more firmly 
together, gave way at this manifestation of sympathy. 
Though he struggled hard to prevent it, a slight tremor 
visible for a moment about his mouth was followed 
by a gush of tears. Alice was by his side in an in- 
stant. 

**] would not try to study now,” said she. “1 
could not remember a word out here in the cool, 
fresh air and bright sunshine, with so many birds 
singing all around, and so many flowers blooming in 
the grass.”’ 

Wilfred covered his eyes with his hands a short 
time, and succeeded in forcing back the tears. 

“*T must study,” he then said. ‘“ Emilia Bellamy 
told the truth when she said I could not recite my 
lesson this morning. What her brother said was like- 
wise true. My parents taught me reading, spelling 
and arithmetic, yet, for all I am so old, this is my first 
parsing lesson. The preceptor told me that the gram- 
mar would make all necessary explanations, but there 
are some things I cannot find out.” 

**It would have been the same with me at first,” 
said Alice, ‘‘ if my father and mother had not assisted 
me, so don’t be discouraged. If you will come to 
our house after tea, 1 will show you all about your 
lesson.” 

Wilfred closed his books, and for the first time 
since he ascended the hill, looked abroad over the 
lovely prospect. The spire of the village church, 
and the modest cupola of the academy, together with 
a few elms and maples, rose above the roofs of the 
white houses, gracefully varying the monotony of 
their outline. Numerous farm-houses, some pressing 
closely on the skirts of the village, others so distant 
that they seemed blending with the purple haze of the 
atmosphere, together with a range of distant moun- 
tains, and a sheet of chrystal water reposing at their 
base, added beauty and variety to the scene. 

‘*Is that where you live, Alice?” said he, pointing 
to a handsome farm-house, half hidden by the foliage 
of vines and trees. 

The yes of Alice was scarcely pronounced, ere a 
piece of paper that had been reposing in the crown 
of his palm-leaf hat was spread upon one of his books, 
and a pencil produced from his pocket. His cheeks 
flushed, and the starry brightness of his eyes kindled, 
as with his finely-shaped head thrown a little back, 
and his lips slightly parted, he gazed for a few mo- 
ments on the farm-house, and the picturesque scenery 
by which it was surrounded. He then commenced 
sketching rapidly on the piece of paper spread on the 
book. The sketch, which was soon completed, he 
handed to Alice. 

‘What a dear picture you have made!” she ex- 
claimed. “ There is the house, and, close by, the old 
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elm, with the seat beneath it, where we all sometimes 
sit after tea, and there is the rivulet breaking out 
into the sunshine again, after having been lost in the 
woods, and there is the—but Emilia and Sedley are 
coming—shall I show it to them?” 

“No,” quickly replied Wilfred. ‘“ You may keep 
it if you would like to, but never let either of them see 
it.” 

“*T never will,” said she, “though I shall keep it 
as long as I live. How came you to know how to 
draw so beautifully ?” 

‘*T have always been fond of drawing,”’ he replied, 
‘* ever since I can remember, and | sometimes think, 
if I live, I may one day be a great painter, like those 
I have read about.” 

From this time, almost every day during several 
weeks, Wilfred called at Mr. Linwood’s a little before 
sunset, to request Alice to assist him in committing 
his parsing lesson. This soon came to be the work 
of only a few minutes, and then the rustic bench in 
the shade of the graceful old elm, which he introduced 
into his sketch, was the scene of rendezvous for them 
and the younger Linwoods. Sometimes even Mr. and 
Mrs. Linwood joined the group, much to the delight 
of all, there being a tacit understanding that their pre- 
sence was never, in that favorite place, to be felt as 
a check on the innocent hilarity and mirth in which 
they might be disposed to indulge. Frank and Mary, 
and Emma, and, above all, little Charles Linwood, 
soon became Wilfred’s fast friends. The same accu- 
rate eye and skilful hand which enabled him to draw 
with facility, enabled him likewise to construct for 
them various toys, which, as on account of their re- 
moteness from the city, they seldom had opportunity 
to purchase, were in their estimation of almost price- 
less value. 

It only required a few months for Wilfred to make 
such progress in his studies, particularly what had at 
first seemed to him the mysteries of parsing, as to 
enable him to take a higher stand than even Sedley 
Bellamy, for he had already acquired that which Sed- 
ley had not—the art of thinking. He knew it was 
Mr. Norman’s wish that he should enter college; and 
that, after obtaining his degree, he should engage in 
the study of the law. This wish was law to him, for 
though he had been told that Mr. Norman was not his 
father, he felt himself none the less bound to obey 
him. It was, in truth, difficult for him to realize that 
he was not his parent, and the information to the 
contrary which, at first, had given him some pain, 
began gradually to make a less sensible impression 
on his mind, so that the subject now seldom occurred 
to him. The idea which he had expressed to Alice 
of some day being a painter, was, therefore, a misty, 
iris-hued dream, rather than a palpably formed wish. 


CHAPTER III. 


Time passed on, and Wilfred was nearly prepared 
to enter college, when he received a letter informing 
him of the sudden death of Mr. Norman. It was 
from a gentleman by the name of Reniey, a neighbor 
and friend of the deceased, who, in addition to this 








melancholy intelligence, informed him that it would 
probably be unadvisable for him to enter college, or 
at least as early as he had anticipated. 

Wilfred’s regret at the prospect of being unable to 
pursue his studies, was merged in grief for the loss 
of one who had been to him both friend and parent. 
When it had in some slight degree began to yield to 
the influence of time, and the sympathy of his friends, 
the Linwood family, he received a second letter from 
Mr, Renley, from which we give the subjoined ex- 
tract: 

‘You are aware that you were not the son of the 
late Mr. Norman, neither in the most remote degree 
connected with him by the ties of kindred. I learnt 
this in a confidential conversation I held with him not 
many weeks before he died. During the same in- 
terview he observed that he intended to devote his 
earliest leisure to making his will, as otherwise the 
property he wished you to inherit would go to rela- 
tions who were already rich in this world’s goods. 

‘As he probably imagined that I might have some 
curiosity to know who your parents were, he volun- 
tarily told me that he was at present bound by a¢pro- 
mise to make no disclosures respecting them, not even 
to you. This promise, which he had given at an early 
period, and which within a few years he had been 
requested to solemnly renew, he expected soon to be 
cancelled. I had entertained a secret hope that an 
examination of his papers—a task, which as adminis- 
trator of the estate, devolves on me—would throw 
some light on the subject. In this I have thus far 
been disappointed. What I regret still more is, that 
his intention of making a will was defeated by his 
sudden death.” 


This last sentence seemed to settle the question, 
relative to the expediency of entering college. As, 
has already been suggested, owing to the strong pre- 
dilection expressed by Mr. Norman for him to ulti- 
mately devote himself to legal studies, the love of art 
had been subdued, not extinguished. Like a smothered 
flame, it now broke suddenly forth, warming into life 
all those sleeping energies of the mind, which his 
former prospects had been unable to arouse, and 
which he had himself been unconscious of possessing. 
How long he had been absorbed in the bright pros- 
pects of the future, created by his own vivid imagi- 
nation, he could not tell. When he took his letter 
from the post-office, in order that he might read it 
free from interruption, he turned into a retired foot- 
path, faintly traced through fields and pastures and 
over hills, and finally terminating at the garden-gate 
of the Linwoods. As the contents became more and 
more absorbing, he seated himself upon a rock and 
for a while even Alice Linwood was forgotten. By 
the twilight gloom that had gathered around him, and 
the crescent moon which had sunk so low as to ap- 
pear like some fairy shallop floating on the Western 
verge of the broad lake, where it blended with the 
horizon, he knew, whem he awoke from his revery, 
that an hour or more had glided away. Whatever 
thirst for distinction might mingle with his brighter 
and purer aspirations, it partook not of the cold am- 
bition of those who are wrought up in themselves. 
It was that desire for sympathy which, perhaps, 
forms one of the best elements of domestic happiness 
when its claims are acknowledged and returned, 
which turned his footsteps toward, the dwelling of 
the Linwoods when he received his letter, and aes 
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now, caused him to hasten forward that he might lose 
no time in communicating to them his wishes and his 
hopes. 

Tt was April, and the sky, which, during the day, 
had shed down tears as well as smiles, was now un- 
dimmed by a single cloud, and the air, which was 
keen and frosty, was peculiarly exhilirating to the 
spirits. The neat parlor where were assembled Mr. 
Linwood and his family, presented a sweet picture of 
domestic comfort and happiness, for there was not a 
heart in the little circle, gathered round the bright 
fire-side, that did not know how to value the joys of 
home. 

The countenance of Mr. Linwood, who sat in 
cheerful conversation with his family, though of that 
healthful and ruddy brown resulting from the expo- 
sure consequent on agricultural labor, was so full of 
intelligence that a glance sufficed to show that he 
was not one of the class, either by necessity or in- 
clination, so chained to toil, as to preclude all par- 
ticipation in those intellectual pursuits which refine 
and elevate the mind. 

Mrs. Linwood, a lady-like woman of thirty-five, 
with one of those faces that seem made on purpose 
to cheer and adorn the fire-side, sat on one side of a 
work-table busily plying her needle. Alice, who sat 
on the opposite side of the table, her time divided 
between her sewing and teaching her sister Mary 
how to draw some flowers, was now sixteen, four 
years having passed, since, with a heart full of sym- 
pathy and words of kindness on her lips, she hastened 
to Wilfred’s side, as homesick and despondent, and 
with his heart writhing from those words of scorn 
which had pierced it like an arrow, he sat on a hill 
in the shade of the green coppice. As he now 
entered the parlor, a warm, yet half suppressed smile 
hovered like a sunbeam about her lips, and there was 
not an eye, from Mr. Linwood’s down to Charles’ 
that did not beam a welcome. During the slight 
movement at his entrance to make room for him at 
the fire-side, another person unobserved came in at 
the back door, who, instead of joining those in the 
parlor, took a seat before the large fire-place in the 
kitchen. It was Sedley Bellamy, and the singular 
beauty that had distinguished his boyhood, seemed 
heightened rather than diminished now that he had 
arrived at the age of eighteen. Still, as the fitful light 
of the smouldering fire flashed over his features, a 
person well-read in intellectual expressions of coun- 
tenance, would, while he sat listening to Wilfred, as 
he read his letter to his friends, and then to the com- 
ments it drew forth, have detected a look of craft 
and even malevolence, that more than sufficed to mar 
the beauty of the fauliless features and brilliant com- 
plexion. He had, since his earliest remembrance, 
been partial to Alice, and the preference, betraying 
itself in every look and action with which she re- 
garded Wilfred, had produced toward him a hatred, 
none the less the bitter, from being concealed under 
the mask of friendship. 

“You see,” said Wilfred, after he had finished 
reading the letter, “that instead of being the heir 
to a valuable estate, I am_a@ poor boy without even 
having a right to the name by which I am known.” 
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‘If you are poor, you are not friendless,” said Mr. 
Linwood. 

“No, nor ever will be,”’ said Mrs. Linwood, ‘as 
long as you continue to be as good as you always 
have been.” 

‘I guess J shall always love you,” said little 
Charles, “and so will Alice, and Frank, and Mary, 
and Emma.” 

“Yes, [ am sure we shall,” said the three last 
named children, all speaking at once, while Alice 
turned away.to hide the color that rushed to her 
cheeks, for Charles had very innocently put the 
sentiments with which she regarded Wilfred into a 
more tangible form than she had ever ventured on 
herself. 

Her confusion was by no means diminished, as 
Wilfred, who sat near her, bent toward her so that 
his lips nearly touched her cheek, and said in a low 
voice, ‘if I could only feel sure, Alice, that what 
Charles said is true, I should indeed have little reason 
to repine.” 

“T am very glad of one thing,” said Mr. Linwood, 
without appearing to notice this little bye-scene, 
“and that is, that you don’t suffer your spirits to be 
depressed by this change in your prospects.” 

“That,” replied Wilfred, “‘is because the change 
permits me to revive a secret, though long subdued 
wish. Iam now determined to be a painter.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Linwood looked surprised, for though 
they had frequently seen little pencil or pen-and-ink 
sketches which he had made for the children, they 
had never had reason to suppose, by any remarks or 
allusions they bad heard him make, that he possessed 
genius or inclination for any higher effort. Alice 
alone knew, that during all the leisure hours he could 
obtain, such as by others in his situation would have 
been frittered away without producing any result, 
had been sedulously devoted to such studies in his 
favorite art, as place and circumstances rendered 
available, though without his ever having entertained 
the most remote expectation, after he fully understood 
Mr. Norman’s wishes, of following painting as a pro- 
fession. He had made a finished painting from the 
sketch he drew of the Linwood farm-house, and the 
surrounding scenery as he stood on the hill by the 
side of Alice, while, in addition to the rustic bench in 
the shade of the elm, he had ventured to introduce a 
group consisting of Alice, himself, and all the little 
Linwoods. A portrait of Alice, which some might 
have thought completed, he had continued to linger 
over, whenever he chanced to be in one of his hap- 
pier moods, for there was a sweetness and freshness 
about the original, which he imagined he had not 
fully succeeded in transferring to the canvass. 

These and such picturesque objects, which the 
heart of the poet as well as the eye of the painter 
enabled him to select and group together, formed a 
treasure, the silent production of which had afforded 
him a deep and quiet enjoyment, equalled only by that 
he had experienced by the happy fireside of the 
Linwoods. 

“I believe,” said he, in answer to the surprise 
which he saw depicted in the countenance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Linwood, when he mentioned his intention 
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of becoming a painter, “that you have never seen 
any of my.attempts in painting. To-morrow, I will 
show you some of them.” 

“Have you considered,” said Mr. Linwood, “that 
even if you have sufficient genius, that the want of 
funds will be as much of an obstacle to your be- 
coming a painter as a lawyer.” 

“Oh,” said Wilfred, ‘I must make my pencil 
defray my expenses as I go along. Besides, I am 
persuaded that although I never could be an eminent 
lawyer, I may, if I please, be something better than 
a mediocre painter. The love of art will enable me 
to concentrate my industry, a power I could never 
acquire as respects legal studies, though shut up, day 
and night;in a closet, and surrounded by all the ‘ pre- 
cedenis,’ ‘reports and commentaries,’ to be found in 
Christendom.” 

“There is much in what you say,” said Mr. Lin- 
wood, ‘‘ yet a long series of privations, joined with 
harrassing doubts as to ultimate success, may damp 
your enthusiasm and break down the energy neces- 
sary to perseverance,” 

“Do not fear for me,” said Wilfred, “for if 
genius, according to the idea I have somewhere seen 
expressed, be the power of bringing all one’s energy 
and industry to bear upon one point, then, if I have 
genius for anything, it is for painting, and true genius, 
I have been taught to believe, is pretty sure of being 
appreciated.” 

‘*We shall have time to give the subject a more 
thorough consideration,” said Mr. Linwood, “and in 
the meantime, as there is no person to whom you owe 
any explanation, it may be best for you to be silent on 
the subject of your parentage, till Mr. Renley has had 
opportunity to make a more thorough examination of 
your late guardian’s papers.” 

At this crisis, footsteps were heard in the adjoining 
apartment, and looking toward the door, they beheld 
Sedley Bellamy, who had the air of a person who had 
just entered. A quick, significant glance, which all 
understood as a compact of secrecy, as to the subject 











they had been discussing, passed from eye to eye 
round the circle, and then Mr. and Mrs. Linwood 
welcomed him with politeness, though without much 
cordiality. As for Alice and the children, their coun- 
tenances remained perfectly quiescent, instead of 
lighting up with those warm heart-gleams with which 
they were irradiated at the entrance of Wilfred. 
There was in his own deportment an appearance of 
constraint occasioned by having been a listener to 
what he knew was not intended for his ear, which 
was observed by all present, though they were far 
from suspecting the true cause. It was, in some 
degree sympathetic, and had the effect to damp the 
social pleasures of the evening. 

During an interview which Wilfred and the elder 
members of the Linwood family had the following 
day, they all came to the conclusion that it was best 
for him to enter the favorite path which circum- 
stances seemed no longer to close against him, as 
soon as possible. ‘The question was as to the manner 
he should enter it. Would it be better for him to, at 
once, solicit the patronage of the public, or as a pre- 
liminary step place himself under the instruction of 
some skilful master, either at home or abroad? It 
was finally decided that he should do neither, but that 
he should spend three or four years in Italy, where 
by closely studying the works of the best masters, 
and by occasionally copying them, his power of 
appreciating what was most perfect in art, would go 
hand in hand with his improvement in manual skill. 
He hoped also to be able to paint a few pictures for 
sale, which would furnish the means for a subsist- 
ence, according to the system of rigid economy he 
had, in his own mind, prescribed for himself. In 
order to raise funds to defray the expenses of his 
proposed voyage, he was obliged to paint a few por- 
traits, and, although this delayed him a few months, 
employment in his favorite art, and the society of 
those he best loved, the time passed rapidly away. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE HARP AND FLOWER. 


BY HORACE 


A HARP within a vacant bower, 
Hang when the day was closing; 

And round it twined a smiling flower, 
Amid its chords reposing. 

And as the evening zephyr swept among 

Its sighing strings, a wild, sweet song it sung 
Upon the calmly fading hour, 


But soon a tempest veiled the Heaven! 

The angry winds were flying; 

And from its peaceful arbor riven, 

The harp upon the ground was lying. 
But still about its broken image bound, 
That sweet, entwining flower was found, 

While others far away were driven. 
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And then T thought on life, when cheering, 
How many friendships round it play, 

Which at the frowning stone’s appearing, 
Upon its wings are borne away! 

Oh! they alone are friends, alike who share 

With us Time’s changes, whether dark or fair, 
And look upon the world unfearing! 


True friendship, like the gentle flower, 
Binds up the heart when broken; 

I cling around it in the hour 
When bitter words are spoken ! 

And over its lonely, sadly sighing strings, 

A ray of Heavenly brightness softly flings, 
To wake its stricken power. 





WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


BY LUKE 


Yes, she was beautiful! for her eyes glanced gaily 
from beneath their long, silken lashes, and her ex- 
pressive face glowed with pleasant excitement as she 
took her place among the dancers; and when the low, 
sweet music came floating through the room, and the 
tiny feet moved with so light a fall to its soul-thrilling 
sound, she seemed almost a being from a purer world. 

“A very angel!’? exclaimed Frank Manden, in a 
feeling tone. 

“Take care, Frank—take care!” said I, shaking 
my head as he looked up into my face; and then 
seating myself by his side, I continued—an angel 
in appearance truly, but a woman, I fear, with no 
very angelic heart.” 

“ Yes, she is wild, | know,” replied my friend, in 
a doubtful tone, ‘but then if her fair bosom should 
become the possessor of a holy love, do you not think 
that she would give up her gaiety to please her hus- 
band?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, growing warm with his sub- 
ject, “‘I know she would be all a woman could be, 
for so fair a form cannot contain an unfeeling heart. 
Happy, happy is that man who may possess so lovely 
a prize!” 

“Why, Frank, you are really captivated!” I ex- 
claimed, in answer to this burst of feeling. ‘But, 
seriously, I do not think so wild and thoughtless a 
girl as Alice Carey would make a good wife for my 
good-hearted, but sober-minded friend, Frank Man- 
den.” 

I thought a shade of melancholy passed over the 
fine face of the young man as I uttered the last words, 
and I continued—* but this is no place to discuss the 
character of a leading belle like Miss Carey, but if 
you will walk into the conservatory with me we will 
discuss her merits at our leisure.” 

With a fond glance at the beautiful face of Alice, 
and a half-suppressed sigh he took my arm, and we 
walked away. 

Long and seriously did we converse upon the sub- 
ject, for I loved my friend, and felt that I was but 
doing him a kindness when I advised him not to 
throw away the rich love of his manly heart upon so 
worldiy-minded a woman as I knew Alice to be. 

I told him all; her distate for home and domestic 
enjoyment; her love of company and gaiety ; that her 
mother had never trained her to be a wife; that her 
love was all splendor and fashion, and not for the 
quiet happiness of the domstic circle; that she was 
beautiful only in appearance; and that beneath there 
was no substantial goodness. But it was in vain; 
woman’s influence was stronger than all I could say: 
stronger than the bonds of the friendship which bound 
us together. He said I must be misinformed: at any 
rate he would enjoy her society, study her character, 
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and if he found her to be what I represented, he would 
break the spell and leave her forever. 

“Tt will be too late, Frank ! too late before you will 
find her out,” I exclaimed, feelingly : “too late to re- 
pent: too late for your own happiness. Oh! do not 
run so greata risk! You love her now, and believe 
me, blinded by prejudice as you are, you will be no 
very discerning judge of her character. Your wealth, 
your position in society, your future prospects, and 
your high connections, will all be too high a prize for 
Miss Carey to think of losing by a display of her 
real sentiments. Oh! break the chain, and do not— 
do not be entrapped by so beautiful an exterior.” 

I had spoken hastily, too warmly for my own object, 
for my friend rose from his seat, and coldly saying— 
“that he hoped Mr. Derwin would allow him to 
choose his own society,” walked away. I looked 
upon his retiring form with a sad heart, for I knew 
that with all his youthful dreams of a loving wife 
and a quiet home, he could never be happy with one 
whose greatest pleasure was in fashion and show. 
And as I sat thus regretting his departure, and feeling 
that I had said all that I could say, I thought of woman 
and her influence, and mourned that it was not always 
upon the side of morality and religion, Hers is indeed 
a responsible situation, and whether she fits it or not, 
she is more or less the moulder of the character of the 
young with whom she is associated. The actions of 
young men are ever in a great degree directed by the 
females of their acquaintance, and their whole life is 
often changed by the , yet irresistible power of 
woman’s direction. 

While musing thus, I was suddenly aroused by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and I had hardly time 
to dispense with my thoughtful attitude, when I was 
accosted with— 

** Well, Luke, you are the veriest dealer in old re- 
membrances of the past, and doleful musings on the 
future that it has ever been my fortune to meet. Here 
you are alone by yourself, thinking and caring for 
nought else, when the most enticing music is sweetly 
sounding in your ears, and a score of smiling faces 
and laughing eyes are no doubt languishing for your 
presence in the next room.” 

Expressing some doubts of “smiling faces and 
laughing eyes languishing,” I arose from my seat and 
followed the inconsiderate young man, who seemed 
to have no thought or care but for the frivolities and 
pleasures of the world. As I entered the ball-room, 
I hastily glanced over the brilliant throng, and soon 
detected Frank in earnest conversation with Alice 
Carey. With a sigh I turned my eyes away, and be- 
held at my side one whom to meet is always pleasure. 
She accosted me with a smile, and a very earnest 
entreaty that I would disclose the secret grief which 
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called forth such an expression of sadness. I felt in 
no secret-keeping mood, and thought I would rather 
give vent to my feelings than to stifle them in my 
own bosom, so | pointed out to her the before named 
couple, and told her that there was enough to call forth 
at least one sigh from the young man’s friend. A 
mournful expression rested for a moment upon her 
face as she looked in the direction indicated, and then 
with a smile she turned to me, and said—* yes, but 
there is a pleasant sight.” 

1 looked and beheld seated upon the sofa a young 
girl, whose sweet face and fairy form seemed only 
the more pleasing from the simple white dress in 
which she was clothed. Her countenance was lighted 
up with an expression of deep feeling, and in her dark 
eyes there must have been a strange power, for the gay 
young man whom I have before mentioned seemed to 
listen with the most eager attention to her words. 

‘* And what of that?” said I, to my companion. 
“The young lady is certainly very pretty.” 

‘“* Yes, and as good as she is pretty,” she replied, 
‘and if she exerts her wondrous power upon Thomas 
Felton, I doubt not she will make even him, as wild 
and thoughtless as he is, as steady and home-hearted 
as the man at my side.” 

With thanks for the compliment, I entreated her for 
the story. 

‘Oh! no great story,” she returned, “only the 
young lady is one of the very best females with 
whom it is my pleasure to be acquainted. She is the 
daughter of pious parents, and has been taught that 
she is to be a woman; and has a duty to perform in 
the world. She is all that a refined Christian educa- 
tion can make her, and I doubt not that if she loves 
Thomas, and [ think she does, she will by her mould- 
ing influence lead him from follies path into the less 
showy, but more pleasing walks of domestic happi- 
ness.”’ 

“*T hope so,” I replied, “for he is in the main a 
good-hearted fellow, and only needs to give up his 
frivolity and lightness to make him one of the best of 
men.” But I continued as my mind reverted to Frank 
Manden—*I fear Miss Carey will lead Frank far 
away from the useful, happy situation which he has 
heretofore occupied, and make him as wild as herself. 
Truly, he is the last person whom I would have be- 
lieved she could so easily have ruined.” 

* Luke! Luke! you speak harshly,” returned my 
companion, reproachfully. ‘Surely Alice is not as 
bad as you would intimate.” 

** Would she were not,” 1 exclaimed. But others 
gathered near, and our conversation was for the time 
interrupted. 

Time passed on, and thoughts of the future pros- 
pects of the young men | have mentioned were often 
in my mind. 

At every party I attended my first glances were in 
search of Frank and Thomas, and each meeting only 
served to show that [ was right in my first impres- 
sions of the impossibility of Frank’s resisting the soft 
glances and bewitching smiles of Alice’ Carey. A 
marked difference too was observeable in his general 
demeanor. His usual quiet habits seemed to be 
entirely changed, and he appeared to be perfectly 











infatuated with the pleasures and follies of fashionable 
society. His bow was too distant, and his “‘ good day, 
sir,” too formal for me to make any further attempt to 
reason with him upon his conduct, and I was reluct- 
antly compelled to watch the slow, but sure progress 
of his attachment. 

As I was sitting one evening at one of the fashiona- 
ble soirees of the wealthy Mrs. ——, I observed just 
beyond me seated alone Thomas Felton. I arose and 
approaching, rallied him upon his unusually sedate and 
serious aspect. He shook his head, while a pleasing 
smile stole over his fine features, and replied— 

** Well, Luke! 1 have learned a lesson lately, and I 
hope to profit by it. Old remembrances are pleasant 
sometimes, and 1 often love to indulge in musings 
upon the future,” and saying this, he slipped a small, 
fancy note into my hand, and walked away. I opened 
it and found two cards. The reader can guess the rest. 
1 attended the wedding, and as I saw him lead his 
blushing bride to the altar, and beheld the proud, fond 
look with which he gazed upon her as she promised 
to be his own, I lifted my heart to God in thankfulness 
for woman’s influence. 

Business called me away, and for six months I was 
absent from my home. Upon my return, while look- 
ing over my file of ‘“‘ Neal,” which had accumulated 
during my absence, my eye rested upon the following: 

‘* Married, on the sixth instant, by the Rev. ’ 
Mr. Francis C. Manden, to Miss Alice D., daughter 
of Henry B. Carey, Esgq,, all of “eg 

I laid down my papers, and leaving my breakfast 
untasted, walked out into the street. From the date 
I concluded that they had been married only a few 
weeks after my departure, and I doubted not that by 
this time Frank had obtained some insight into the 
real character of his wife. Musing upon our former 
friendship, and wondering if the memory of my warn- 
ing ever came to his mind, I walked slowly along 
until I was aroused by, “how do you do, Luke!” 
spoken in a warm, friendly tone, Looking up I be- 
held Thomas Felton, and after I had returned his 
warm greeting, he insisted upon my breakfasting with 
him. 

“Bat,” said I, “Mrs. Felton will not expect a 
visitor this morning, and——” 

‘* That is the very reason I want you to go,” inter- 
rupted Thomas—“‘I want you to see what a jewel of 
a wife I have got.” 

Smiling at his enthusiasm I gave my consent, and 
we soon reached his retired, but beautiful dwelling. 
Upon our entrance, Mrs. Feltun immediately wel- 
comed me so heartily that all fears of my being a 
disagreeable visitor were speedily dissipated. 

While we were breakfasting, Thomas occupied the 
time in plainly telling me the arrangements they had 
made for the future. Said he, ‘the contro] of the 
house I have given over to my wife, and I never in- 
terfere with or disturb her arrangements. Out-of- 
doors she willingly yields to my wishes, and about all 
things we consult together. Thus we live peacefully, 
contentedly and happy. Oh!” said he, warmly, “for 
all my happiness I thank my wife. It was her gentle 
influence that first led me to think; it was her smile 
that won me to the sweet delights of a quiet and useful 
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life; it is her presence that makes my home happy; ; just as you said, too late! I never can be happy !—I 
and it is by means of her warnings and her solicita- { never can be happy !” 
tions that lam now a Christian man ” Taking his arm, I walked with him to his room, 
And when our repast was concluded, and Mrs. } where he told me all: how he had begged of her by 
Felton, with a holy smile upon her face, laid the 2 all the love he bore her, by all his hopes of domestic 
Bible in her husband’s hands, I thought how great, } bliss, by all their expectations of future happiness to 
for evil or for good, is woman’s influence. [ trust I ) be the loved companion of his home; ‘‘but,”’ said he, 
left that happy home a better man! > ** home finds no echo in her bosom; she cares only 
As I walked toward my place of business, I sud- ; for fashion and show. Gone are all my bright visions 
denly upon turning a corner encountered Frank. His} of a loving wife, a cheerful fireside, and a happy 
face was_care-worn, and bore a striking contrast to home, which I so fondly cherished! Yes, they are 
the calm and undisturbed look which it usually pre- ) gone—all gone! Oh!” continued he, “if she only 
sented when we were friends together. ; loved me as I love her, the sweet retirement of home 
As soon as he saw me he grasped my hand, turned would be for us the greatest of earth’s blessings! But 
away his face to hide the tear which glistened in his § it is too late !—too late !” 
eye, and with a quivering voice exclaimed—“ forgive $ With a load of sorrow weighing upon my own 
me, Luke! I have wronged you, but it is too late! heart I left him, thinking how much of happiness or 
misery depends upon woman’s influence. 


THE MAIDEN TO HER FATHER. 


BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN, 


Tuey tell me, father, thou wilt bear I knelt beside and wildly clung, 
To this lone home of ours, In my mute, deep despair, 
One o’er whose cheek and forehead fair To her white hand that coldly hung 
The light of beauty pours Over my flowing hair. 
A witching spell—that I must love The golden light fell o’er her cheek, 
This stranger, with the love I bore And gleamed upon her forehead white; 
Her whose mild eyes will never beam But the pale lips no word might speak— 
Upon my darkened pathway more. The closed eyes give no ray of light. 


They tell me she is coldly proud, Her eyes—how beautiful they were! 
And beautiful and gay, So mild and softly blue; 

And that the high and haughty crowd The peace of Heaven seemed mirrored there, 
With homage round her way; And love most deep and true. 

They say her smile has such a spell Ah, when we came from her low grave, 
To bind the heart and chain the soul; And sought our dark and lonely home, 


And that her frown can bend the knee Methought no ray of light again 
Of gifted ones to her control. To our crashed hearts would ever come. 


My father—but a year has fled— Twelve months—a sad and gloomy year 
One little fleeting year, Has been the past to me; 
Since she was numbered with the dead— And every day has marked a tear 
She to our hearts so dear! Fall to her memory. 
Do you remember that bright morn, Then do not ask me to forget 
That pleasant morn in smiling May, The past— its joys or bitter tears; 
When in your folded, trembling arms But in some quiet nook, oh! let 
Her drooping form so coldly lay? Me dream of other, brighter years! 


CHANSONNETTE. 


BY LYMAN LONG. 


J’ar va des fleurs jolies, ; O choses de la joie! 
A V’heure de soiree— De terre le doux charme! 


Des roses de la vie, Jetant des ris sur moi 
D’epines desarmees. Toujours plaisans a |’ame. 


Mais si je ne peux trier De vous lorsque je pense, 
Aucun de ces beaux fleurs, Parmi les maux de vie, 
Leur beaute pour jamais Je goute, par avance, 
Enchantera mon ceeur. : Le paix de Paradis! 
Vou. XVI.—15 





THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND. 


Epwarp Derwent had been married only three 
weeks when a cloud came over his sky. His bride 
was so beautiful, and possessed so many attractions, 
that he could not see how it was possible for any one 
to look at her without, at the same time, falling in 
love. If, therefore, any person belonging to the mas- 
culine gender, was observed to gaze with apparent 
earnestness at his Theresa, Derwent instantly became 
uncomfortable, and his imagination, excited by his 
feelings, pictured events of a most distressing and 
terrible nature. 

“Tm a fool!” he would say to himself, in moments 
when he was less under the influence of his peculiar 
temperament. And yet, though conscious of his folly, 
he continued none the less a fool. It only required a 
good-looking young man to sit by the side of Theresa, 
or to fix his eyes earnestly upon her, in order to 
arouse from its temporary repose the green monster 
within him. 

A part of the honeymoon was spent at a summer 
retreat, a few miles from the city, where a pleasant 
company of about a dozen were enjoying the luxury 
of cool, fresh airs, and all the choicest fruits of the 
season. Among those present was a young man of 
fine person, good address, and well cultivated mind, 
who was a favorite with ail. His name was Edmonds. 
As soon as the young bride arrived, she was received 
with marked attention by all; for, with those who 
knew her, she was already a cherished companion; 
and those to whom she was introduced, svon per- 
ceived in her qualities to admire or love. From the 
day of her arrival, much to the disquietude of Der- 
went, Edmonds was particular in his attentions; and 
it not unfrequently happened that the jealous young 
husband came upon this young man and his wife 
when sitting alone in the parlor, under the portico, 
or in some one of the pleasant arbors or summer- 
houses that were scattered over the lawns and gar- 
dens. On such occasions, it was plain to him, that 
Edmonds looked confused; and he was much mistaken 
if the bloom on the beautiful cheeks of his wife did 
not take a deeper hue. 

At first Derwent tried to think this all an idle fancy; 
but his jealous heart gave the thought an emphatic 
contradiction. How was it possible for any one to 
look upon Theresa and not love her? And was she 
proof against all the appeals of a fervid admiration? 
The more he saw, felt and thought, the more uneasy 
did the young man become; and the more certain was 
he that Edmonds entertained the purpose of winning 
from him the love of his wife. 

Thus matters stood on the fourth day after Derwent’s 
arrival in the country; when an incident occurred that 
painfully corroborated, in his mind, all his fears. He 
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thinking of the danger that surrounded his bride, and 
meditating a speedy return to the city in order to 
escape them, when he observed Theresa walking 
along just below him, in & thoughtful mood. Ere 
she had passed from his sight, a servant stepped up 
and handed her a letter. She looked eagerly at the 
address, and, as she did so, a flush of surprise went 
over her face. Then hiding the letter in her bosom, 
she disappeared around an angle of the house. Cros- 
sing the room with a fluttering heart, Derwent passed 
quickly to another window, near which he rightly 
conjectured Theresa would go to read her letter. In 
a few moments he saw her glide forth from a mass 
of shrubbery, and sit down on a rustic seat beneath 
some old oak trees that had known the sunshine and 
storms for at least a hundred years. Here she drew 
the letter from her bosom, and, while he was gazing 
down upon her, became absorbed; in its contents. 
Evidently, from her manner while reading, the letter 
produced a vivid impression on her mind; but, as her 
face was turned so far away that her husband could 
only see a small portion of it, he was unable to deter- 
mine the character of her emotions. But he did not 
in the least doubt that the communication was from 
Edmonds, and meant to win from him the love of his 
wife. 

Maddened by this conclusion, Derwent could with 
difficulty restrain himself from going to the young 
man, and charging upon him the crime of attempting 
to destroy his happiness. A little reflection taught 
him the folly of this; and he concluded that it would 
be more prudent to wait for a time to see the develop- 
ment of things. It might be that the letter Theresa 
had received was not from Edmonds; and that, as 
soon as he saw her, she would show it to him. Ina 
this latter conclusion, however, he was doomed to be 
mistaken. Hoping that she would come up to their 
room, he remained there for half an hour in momen- 
tary expectation of seeing her enter; but he awaited 
in vain. Unable to bear the suspense any longer, 
Derwent descended to the parlor—no one was there 
He passed out into the portico; but saw nothing of 
Theresa. 

‘Have you seen Mrs. Derwent?” he asked, of a 
lady. 

“Yes,” was replied; ‘I saw her walking toward the 
garden, some ten minutes ago, with Mr. Edmonds.” 

“With Edmonds!” ejaculated Derwent, thrown off 
of his guard by this intelligence. 

The lady looked curiously after him as he strode 
off, hastily, toward the garden. On opening the gate, 
he saw Theresa and the young man moving slowly 
down one of the walks, engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. They did not observe his approach. Twice, 


was sitting at a window of the room they occupied, before he reached them, Edmonds stooped to pluck a 











flower, which was presented to the lady, who mani- 
fested pleasure in receiving it. Before he was near 
enough to hear the sound of their voices—for they 
conversed in a low tone—his foot rustled among the 
dry leaves of a fallen branch, and warned them of his 
presence. 

“What’s the matter, Edward? Are you sick?” 
asked Theresa, with much concern in her voice, the 
moment she looked into her husband’s face. 

‘I don’t feel very well,” replied Derwent, eva- 
sively. 

‘You look far from well,” said Edmonds, with 
apparent sympathy. 

“Why, Edward! You are pale, and your lips 
tremble as you speak! What has happened?” The 
young bride seemed frightened. . 

“ Nothing—nothing,”” returned Derwent, who felt 
his position to be an awkward one, and was, strange 
to say, more anxious to conceal his suspicions than 
he had been, a few moments before, to let them be 
seen. 

Theresa drew her arm within his, and said— 

“Come! You must go back to the house and lie 
down. You are sick.” 

As Theresa thus spoke, Edmonds bowed rather for- 
mally, and turned down one of the garden walks, 
leaving the husband and wife alone. 

‘‘ What zs the matter, Edward?” asked Theresa, 
anxiously, as soon as they were entirely by them- 
selves. 

“Nothing particular—only—I feel well enough 
now,” awkwardly stammered the young husband 

“You don’t look well,” replied Theresa, to this, 
her eyes fixed earnestly upon her husband’s face 
while she spoke. “What is the matter? Do tell 
me, Edward.” 

There was so much of real tenderness in the young 
wife’s voice, as she spoke, that Edward’s heart smote 
him for the suspicion he had permitted to enter his 
mind. 

“‘T haven’t felt perfectly well for a day or two,” 
said the jealous spouse. And in this he did not go 
very wide of the truth. 

* You didn’t mention this before.” 

‘No; for it would only have disturbed your feel- 
ings. But I’m better now.” 

And the returning color to his face and light to his 
eyes, attested the truth of his words. 

In silence the young couple returned to the house, 
and went up to their room. Theresa had proposed a 
walk as likely to refresh her husband; but his mind 
was on the letter, and he could not rest until he was 
alone with her, in order that she might have an op- 
portunity to show it to him; so he objected to the 
walk, and thought he would feel better to lie down 
for half an hour. 

But though they remained alone during the rest of 
the afternoon, not a word did Theresa say about the 
letter she had received; and this re-awakened all of 
Edward’s most distressing doubts. At tea time, Ed- 
monds took his usual place beside Theresa, and kept 
her in animated conversation, while her husband sat 
silent and moody, forcing himself, for mere appear- 
ance sake, to swallow the tasteless food he put into 
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his mouth: He complained, on rising from the table, 
of continued indisposition, and went back to his room, 
accompanied, of course, by his wife. Afier awhile 
the headache, with which he had been affected, ac- 
cording to his own averment, passed off, and he 
entered into a conversation with Theresa, in which 
he endeavored to lead her to think of that particular 
time in the day when she received the letter. He 
even spoke of the seat under the old oak trees; but 
not a word was said by Theresa on the subject that 
was uppermost in his mind. 

‘*‘ Why should she conceal from me the fact of her 
having received a letier?’? Derwent asked of himself, 
over and over again; but no answer came to the ques- 
tion, and the doubts awakened grew more and more 
troubled. For half the night that followed, the jealous 
husband Jay awake, a prey to the most harrassing 
suspicions, while Theresa slept calmly by his side. 
At last, it was long after midnight, he resolved to end 
this state of suspense. The moon was shining bril- 
liantly, and pouring into the room a flood of light, 
making all objects distinctly visible, and rendering 
the aid of a lamp i- the search he contemplated, alto- 
gether unnecessary. Quietly slipping from the bed, 
Edward went to the chair over which Theresa had 
thrown her dress on retiring for the night, and searched 
in the bosom for the letter. But it was not there. He 


then lifted the garment in his hand, and shook it care- 
fully. But the object for which he sought so anxiously 
Might there not be a 


did not fall upon the floor. 
pocket in the dress? Yes, that was altogether pro- 
bable; and there, no doubt, would be found the mis- 
sive that was to remove his fears or blast his happiness 
forever. Such was the conclusion of the young man’s 
mind. For the pocket he now commenced an eager 
search. But any one who has been commissioned by 
his wife to go to her wardrobe and bring her some- 
thing from the pocket of a dress—of course no man 
would think of inspecting his wife’s pockets unless 
specially commissioned to do so—can form a pretty 
clear idea of the difficult task Derwent had upon his 
hands. He pulled open the folds of the skirt round 
and round the whole garment, but no pocket opening 
could he find. While thus engaged, he felt something 
hard, and his ear caught, at the same time, the rattling 
sound made by paper when crumpled in the hand. 
An electric thrill passed through the young man’s 
frame. Here was the letter! More hurriedly, and 
with a nervous trembling, he sought an entrance to 
the place where the little messenger of good or ill 
reposed. But, in his eagerness, he failed, each time 
he revolved the dress in his hand, to light upon the 
particular fold that concealed the opening. 
Impatiently he thrust his arm through the dress, and 
at a single sweep turned it entirely inside out, making 
unconsciously to himself, as he did so, a loud, rustling 
noise. The pocket was easily found within; but the 
entrance thereto was as far as ever from being dis- 
covered ; and two or three minutes more elapsed in a 
vain search, when desperately grasping the pocket 
with one hand, he carried the other along on the out- 
side until at the corresponding part of the garment, 
where after a few ineffectual! trials he found the long 
hidden opening. A moment more, and the letter was 
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in his hand. Eagerly he tore it open, and was endea- 
voring by the moonlight to obtain a knowledge of its 
contents, when a movement in the bed caused him to 
glance around. Theresa had risen from her pillow, 
and was bending forward and stareing at him, her 
face looking agitated and pale in the dim moonlight. 
Before he could speak she uttered a wild scream, and 
fell forward upon the bed. 

Here was, indeed, a dilemma; and more than all 
this, a confirmation of Derwent’s worst fears. His 
indiscreet haste in searching for the letter had be- 
trayed him into making noise enough to awaken his 
sleeping wife; who, seeing that he had obtained pos- 
session of her secret of unfaithfulness, was frightened, 
as well she might be, into a swoon. This was the 
natural inference of the husband’s mind. 

Searcely had the echoes of Theresa’s thrilling 
seream died along the passages, ere sundry move- 
ments above and around were heard; and by the 
time Edward Derwent had drawn on his pantaloons 
a hand was on his door, and a frightened voice called 
out to know what was the matter. Edward, already 
aware that his wife had fainted, opened the door, 
after having hidden the letter in his own pocket, and 
admitted the hostess, who had been first to arrive at 
the scene of alarm. To her inquiries as to the cause 
of Theresa’s scream, and her fainiing condition, Ed- 
ward could give only confused and unsatisfactory 
answers. Other members of the family soon after 
appearing, active efforts were made to restore the 
swooning bride, who, in about an hour, was so far 
recovered as to open her eyes and answer a few 
questions. But she said nothing of the cause of her 
fright; and delicacy prevented those around her from 
making inquiries. 

Day had began to dawn ere Theresa was so far 
recovered as to be thought in a condition by the 
family to be left alone. Then Derwent, who had 


MOTHER, 





HOME AND HEAVEN. 
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remained aloof nearly the whole time that efforts 
were making for her restoration, walking the floor 
uneasily, asked a lady who had come in if she would 
not remain with his wife for half an hour. Escaping 
from the room, he hurried out into the open air, and 
as soon as he had reached a place where no eye could 
be upon him, he drew the letter he had obtained from 
his pocket. Opening it once more, he devoured, so 
to speak, almost at a single glance, its contents. 
Here they are :— 


“Dear Madam—I regret extremely to have to in- 
form you that your new pear! colored silk, which you 
sent me to be altered, has been totally ruined through 
the carelessness of one of my girls, who overturned a 
lamp and spoiled nearly a hundred dollars worth of 
goods. No help remains but for me to make youa 
new one; which I| will do as soon as you return to the 
city, and give me an opportunity to fit you. | feel 
terribly mortified about 11; but it is one of those acci- 
dents against which we cannot provide. Hoping that 
you will not be greatly annoyed by this mishap, f am 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mary Mone.” 


If the green-eyed monster did not die under that 
blow, he expired half an hour afterward, when The- 
resa, with her arm around her husband’s neck, told 
him of the frightful apparition she had seen in the 
night; and then, trembling from a recollection of the 
scene, shrunk still closer to his side, and laid her head 
upon his bosom. 

lf ever a man was heartily ashamed of himself, 
that man was Edward Derwent. Months were suf- 
fered to go by ere he ventured to disabuse thoroughly 
the mind of his wife in regard to the apparition she 
had seen, and then he concealed so much of the truth 
that she never more than half suspected the weakness 
which had nearly betrayed him into wounding a heart 
that loved him intensely, by the avowal of a blasting 
suspicion. 
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MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


BY S. D. ANDERSON. 


Morner, 
The first, fond word our hearts express 
In childhood’s rosy hours ; 
When life seems full of happiness, 
As nature is of flowers; 
A word that manhood loves to speak 
When time has placed upon his cheek, 
And written on his brow 
Stern lessons of the world’s untruth, 
Unheeded in his thoughtless youth, 
But sadly pondered now; 
As time brings back ’mid vanished years 
A mother’s fondest hopes and tears. 


Home, 
The only Eden left untouch’d, 
Free from the tempter’s snare; 
A Paradise where kindred hearts 
May revel without care; 
A wife’s glad smile is imag’d here, 
And eyes that never knew a tear, 





Save those of happiness, 
Beam on the hearts that wander back, 
From off the long and beaten track 
Of sordid worldliness, 
To taste those purer joys that come 
Like angels round the hearth of home. 


Heaven, 
The end of all a mother’s prayers— 
The home of all her dreams; 
The guiding star to light our path 
With hope’s encheering beams— 
The haven for our storm-toss’d barque, 
From out a world where wild and dark 
The tempests often rise; 
But still in e’ery darksome hour 
This hope will rise with holy power, 
And point us to the skies, 
Where Mother, Home and Heaven are seen, 
Without a cloud to intervene. 





OUR FLOWER GARDEN.—NOVEMBER. 


Our bouquet, for this month, contains the Balsam, ; There is scarcely anything to do in the flower-gar- 
Myrtle, Salvia, Convolvulus, Passion-flower, Dablia, 
and Marigold. The language of the 


BatsaM, 

Myrt ie, 
Satvia, 
ConvoLvutus, 
PassiON-FLOWER, 
Dauuia, 
Magzicop, 


Impatience. 

Love. 

Domestic Qualities. 
Extinguished Hopes. 
Religious Superstition. 
Instability. 

Despair. 


$ den, except that tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, and some 


other similar bulbs, may still be planted if they were 
neglected in October. Roses should be pruned at this 
season when they are intended to flower early, and 
eacb kind requires a different mode of pruning, as 
$ mentioned in April. It must be observed, however, 
§ that only the hardy roses will bear pruning at this 
¢ season. The Scotch roses, the sweet-briars, and ihe 
‘ various kinds of climbing roses, should have only the 
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tips of their shoots shortened; and the Bourbon and 
China roses, &c., should not be pruned till spring. 

Climbers, such as ivy, clematis, &c., should be 
planted in this month, and trained against the wall. 
Dahlias should be taken up after the first frost, dried 
and stored away. The best place for keeping these 
bulbs is in sand, where the temperature keeps about 
forty degrees. Ina greenhouse or room, where plants 
are kept damp, stagnant air is more to be dreaded 
than cold. The earth in pots should be stirred fre- 
quently, and water given very moderately, except to 
chrysanthemums and flowers about to bloom. 

Buiss In Water-Guiasses.—The kinds of bulbs 
best adapted for water-glasses, are al) the species of 
the narcissus, the hyacinth, the early dwarf tulip, the 
jonquil, both large, Dutch and common iris, both the 
Persian and the dwarf Scotch crocuses, and in short 
any of the similar sorts. You must commence by 
procuring glasses of the proper sort, of which there 
are many forms, but the one in general use is the 
least expensive, and perhaps the best; certainly it is 
the most convenient. Those with dark glasses are 
most congenial to the roots, but the transparent glass 
exhibits the progress of growth, which is no small 
portion of the pleasure of the culture; and at any time 
between October and January (after which the bulbs, 
if kept out of the ground, shrivel and lose vigor; if 
it be desired to have them later, the better plan is to 


In the wilds of the West at the close of the day, 
When the sun was declining from valley and wood, 

A lone Indian maid wandered forth on her way, 

To where, in the distance, a wilderness stood. 


But the sombre, mysterious darkness that shone 
Above and around, like the spirit of night, 

Only told her sad sou! of the past that had flown; 
And its vista of years rush’d again to her sight. 


And her heart it was there by that meadows green side, 
In the depths of the wood where her dark kindred slept, 
And where griev’d the faint zephyrs of fair eventide, 
As they rov’d through the willows that bent as they wept. 


And she thought of the time when they roam’d with her 
there, 
In the prime of her youth, by the carolling wave, 
When the current of life cours’d its way light and clear, 
In a lustre the brightest that earth ever gave. 





Oh, where were they then? that wild, wandering race, 
That echoed the shrill whoop once over the plain; 

Oh, where were they then? in death’s clammy embrace— 
And their song shall awaken no echo again, 


Not a form, there, upon the still landscape appear’d, 
Not a sonnd broke the calm that pervaded the air, 
Save the howl of the wolf in the black thickets heard, 

And the panther’s low moan as it couch’d in its lair. 





Or the night-screeching ow! as it hooted its cry 
Of foreboding lament to the silence around, 
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THE INDIAN MAID. 


BY GEORGE E. SENSENEY. 


And the whip-poor-will poising, now, far in the sky, 


INDIAN MAID. 
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keep a supply in earth as a reserve) fill them with 
water and place your plants; the water must be soft, 
and just reach through the neck to the upper chamber, 
so that the bottom of the bulb may bea little immersed 
in the water, not covered; then place the glasses in a 
warm room where they may at once enjoy light and 
heat: it is better they should be exposed to the sun’s 
rays than not. By placing them in the glasses at 
proper intervals of time, a succession of flowers may 
be obtained from January to April, forming a pretty 
ornament for the parlor-window or chimney-piece; 
they require no further care, than to see that the water 
does not sink so low as to leave the roots dry: fresh 
water must be given at intervals of two or three days, 
to be judged of by the appearance of the fluid, whether 
clear or foul; when the bulbs are newly planted, the 
change need not be so frequent as after the glasses 
are filled with water. It is essential that the tempera- 
ture of the water to be given, should be the same as 
that which it is to re-placé. The operation of chang- 
ing is easily done by one person, when the roots are 
only an inch or two long, but after the flower stems 
are of some length, and the roots nearly fill the glasses, 
two persons become requisite, one to take out the 
bulb, and hold it, and to dip its roots in clear water to 
rinse them, and another to wash the glass, and re-fill 


it with water. M. V. S. 








Now, swooping with harsh, piercing screams to the 
ground. 


Tears gleam’d in her eye, and oh! sad was her heart, 


As she bent her slow step to the forest’s green verge; 


She reach’d it; she press’d its close branches apart— 


And the wind whistled through like a funeral dirge. 


In the midst of the wood by a dismal gloom kept, 


Is a valley embower’d and hid by the trees, 


There, beneath the jagg’d branches, her dusky race slept, 


And o’er them mourn’d the soft, plaintive, low breeze. 


And through the bright valley there rippled a stream, 


That roll’d through its grottoes and banks far away, 


And as it ran, sparkled beneath the sun beam 


That dane’d on the mirror it lit with its ray. 


There she laid to repose where the wild brier grew, 


As the night mantled earth, and day’s brilliancy fled, 


And the flowers wept sadly, the sky hid its blue, 


And the leaves sung a requiem over her head. 


There she laid to repose! in that dark, dreary place, 


With the rivulet flowing in peace by her side, 


And there, on the green mound, the last of her race, 


Like a rose that is clos’d at the twilight she died. 


The chill winter winds rustle over the leaves, , 


That fell where in sadness and sorrow she laid, 


On the tomb of her tribe, and the wild tempest grieves 


As it glides o’er the corse of the Indian Maid. 





WILL MATLOCK’S TREE. 


BY OLIVER BUCKLEY. 


Dorine a summer excursion, I stopped one night 
at a country inn, intending to remain a day or two. 
On the following morning we requested the landlord 
to direct us to whatever scenes of interest there might 
be in the neighborhood. The host—he was cast from 
the common mould of hosts—of course grew at once 
eloquent in praise of the surrounding scenery. There 
was the great hill upon which we might see the sun 
rise or set, to the very best advantage—there too was 
the deep glen, and the cave in the rock where the sun 
could not be seen at any time—the willow brook, 


where Tradition, a marvelously expert character, } 


had caught numerous trout in days-afore-time—there 
was the river—the falls—and lastly, “‘ Will Matlock’s 
Tree!” 

The mention of these places suggested at once an 
almost exhaustless E/ Dorado for the pen and pencil. 
As the sun was already up, we concluded that to 
ascend the hill would be labor but ill rewarded since 
in reality it could not be called “in the neighbor- 
hood,” being at least three miles distant. The “deep 
glen” we found to be a very pretty, shady place, 
through which the “ willow brook” made its devious 
way. The romance of the spot, however, was a little 
cut down by the presence of two lusty negro women, 
who had come from a neighboring farm-house to the 
brook-side in the glen, to get out their week’s wash- 
ing. There was a big cauldron suspended between 
two willow trees, boiling, bubbling and steaming over 
a huge fire. 

And there, too, were several half-dressed urchins 
bouncing about among the unwashed clothes, as if 
they also were a part and parcel of the material which 
was about to undergo its weekly ablution. In short, 
there was a picturesqueness about the scene, much 
finer than we had anticipated, not to mention the 
strong perfume of seeds that rose in a blinding cloud 
of incense from the great sooty censer. ‘ What a 
scene for a painter,” as the old ladies, bless their dear 
hearts, are wont to say! But unfortunately neither 
of us were Wilkies or Mounts, and we were conse- 
quently forced to see that glorious bit of immortality 
fade away, uncaught, with the thousand other splen- 
dors of this kaladiescope world. The cave in the 
rock, I confess was not much, and as to the “falls” 
on the river, I could not help thinking that it bore 
strong evidence of having been a mill-dam But the 
river was certainly very picturesque. As to “ Mat- 
lock’s Tree,” it was nothing more than an old lom- 


bardy poplar, which stood before the ruined walls of ‘ 


what had been apparently the dwelling of a farmer. 
The ruins and the river were only divided by a slen- 
der wagon-track, and as we sat down on a great 





and fretting furiously as it dashed suddenly through 
a deep, narrow channel. 

‘“‘Many years ago,” commenced our guide, “there 
lived in this old house one Matlock, a very wicked, 
cruel-hearted man, whom everybody feared, and no- 
body loved or trusted, unless, indeed, it was his poor, 
broken-hearted wife. Frequently there were disco- 
vered on the fences and barn-doors, warnings and 
threats, written with red chalk, and whenever these 
were found the people were in great dread, for they 
knew that something evil would befall them. Fora 
long time this was a great mystery, but at last they 
suspected Matlock; but as they could never prove 
anything, they dared not indicate their suspicions in 
any other way than by significant nods and as signi- 
ficant winks. 

“In short, nobody loved him, and you may be sure 
the old adage was not far wrong, when it tells us that 
there was no love lost. Indeed, he seemed to bear a 
bitter hatred to everybody, not even excepting his 
own brother. Never were two men more unlike 
than were these two Matlocks—one was mild and 
kind, the other quarrelsome and cruel, one was gentle 
and friendly to all, the other treated every one as 
though they were in league against him, when if he 
had reversed the charge he had come more near the 
truth, for he was constantly planning some injury to 
all good, honest people. So unlike were these two 
brothers that, unfortunately, the neighbors were con- 
stantly drawing comparisons between them. This of 
course had no tendency to soften the disposition of 
the hard-hearted man, but rather to make him, if 
possible, more bitter. 

**On one occasion there was built a new church in 
the vicinity, but no sooner was it completed than 
Matlock began to put in operation one of his most 
fiendish plots. Now it was well known that his good 
brother, who was one of the deacons of the church, 
was much opposed to having it situated on the parti- 
cular spot where it was located, but was overruled 
by the other members. Will Matlock being aware 
of this fact, no sooner saw the house completed than 
he set about his work of mischief, for you may be 
sure that in his eyes a church found nofavor. There- 
fore one night, after the fall of a slight snow, having 
previously possessed himself of a pair of his brother’s 
shoes, he went to his brother’s dwelling about mid- 
night in his own boots, and then putting on the others, 
started from the door and walked straight to the 
church. 

“Having fired it effectually, he walked back to his 
brother’s house, and standing on the door-sil] reached 
round, pushed up one of the window-sashes, threw 


stone by the tree, we could hear the water boiling’ in the stolen shoes, and then putting on his own boots, 
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knocked loudly at the door, giving the alarm of fire! 
By this time the church was in full blaze, and very 
soon the innocent brother with a number of the other 
neighbors was on the spot, endeavoring to extinguish 
the flames. Will Matlock maliciously pointed out the 
foot-prints in the snow which led from the deacon’s 
house, and they were readily recognized as the dea- 
con’s tracks. In his hurry the innocent brother had 
thrust his feet into the very shoes which Will but a 
few minutes before had thrown into the window, so 
that the very nail-marks were identical in all the 
tracks. The consequence was that a portion of the 
people, suspicious and ill-natured, such as every com- 
munity can boast, more or less, taking the deacon’s 
objections to the situation of the church into conside- 
ration, and then the corroborating evidence of the 
footsteps, which were undeniable, easily fell into the 
villainous trap. That day the poor man was com- 
mitted for trial. But vengeance belongs to a higher 
tribunal, and Will Matlock went not long unrewarded. 

‘You must know that to this very tree did Matlock 
keep chained a great, ugly bear—for what purpose no 
one knew, except that he preferred the company of 
a wild beast to that of good, Christian people. With 
this hideous animal! would he sport by the hour, while 
no one else would dare to come within bruin’s paw. 
His wife and child even dared not venture within the 
circle of his walk. The school-children that had to 
pass this way always ran at full speed until the place 
was lost sight of in the turn of the hill yonder. Well, 
as [ was saying, Matlock soon began to reap the re- 
ward of his wickedness. In a little while all his 
horses and cattle died, and he swore vengeance upon 
his neighbors, because he thought they had poisoned 
them. It was but a few weeks after his wife was 
seized with a raging fever, and she died. No doubt 
the tyrant death was a welcomer companion than her 
tyrant husband. This affliction it was thought would 
soften the heart of Matlock, but instead he grew more 
settled and desperate, and he constantly seemed to 
carry some dark design under his knit and gloomy 
brows. 

More and more he made the sulky animal his com- 
panion. Even to his little daughter he seldom or 
never spoke. Yet it was in vain that the friends of 
her mother endeavored to get the child from him. 
This of course was attributed to his stubborn spirit. 
But he had not yet fully paid for his villainy. One 
day, when he returned from some wicked excursion, 
he saw the bear standing with his huge paws on the 
breast of his little girl. The beast had already opened 
his horrid jaws upon her face, when Matlock with a 
kick sent him howling to the other side of the tree 
With an ugly curse upon his lips, he took up the 
child in his arms, and turning her from side to side 
found that she had been fatally injured. He beld her 
for a moment till she breathed her last, and carrying 
her into the house laid her on the bed. He placed 
his hand upon her breast, but the heart was silent, 
and he turned away. Again he sought his grisly 
companion, the destroyer of his child, and, strange to 
say, he fondled him as before. But suddenly there 
was an explosion, and the beast rolled with a how! 
dead at his master’s feet! He was shot through the 
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heart, and Matlock, without a word, threw the pistol 
aside, and then dragging the dead carcase to the bank 
of the deep water, dashed it in. 

“The next morning, one of the neighbors as he 
went early to work, saw the wretched man sitting 
there at the foot of the tree, rattling in his hands the 
chain which had bound the bear. There was a wild 
melancholy in his eye, a settled, savage gloom in his 
countenance, which was terrible to gaze upon. With 
a sudden whirl of the chain he dashed it fiercely 
around his neck, and drawing it close arranged the 
padlock, turned the key and withdrawing it, threw it 
with all his force away into the noisy stream! There 
sat Will Matlock, chained!—as cruel a bear as ever 
had links about his neck! You may think it a strange, 
improbable story, but it is nevertheless true, my own 
eyes were witnesses to the fact. Well, there he sat 
for days, chained, snapping and snarling at everybody 
who came along, and never eating a morsel, for he 
refused whatever was thrown to him. The school- 
children, as they passed along, would throw him a 
portion of their dinners, but if he took any notice of 
it at all, it would only be to utter some terrible curse, 
and cast the alms into the river. There was one little 
girl who, every morning, when she passed would be- 
stow a great part of what her little basket contained 
to the miserable man, and although hers was received 
with no more favor than the rest, still she continued 
the practice. 

** Will Matlock had remained in this situation for 
nearly a week, and the Sabbath came, but to him 
the morning ushered in no day of peace. Though 
exhausted and emaciated, he remained still as un- 
tractable as ever. The good people came along to 
charch, and -he only glared and gibbered at them. 
The little children passed to Sunday-school, and the 
good little girl was among the rest. It was his own 
niece, the daughter of the brother whom he had so 
deeply injured! As she was returning home in the 
afternoon, she approached her miserable uncle still 
more nearly than she had yet done, and throwing her 
little Bible down at his feet, ran away out of sight. 
He glared at it fora moment fiercely, and then snatch- 
ing it up tore it savagely intwo. But He, 


**\Vho moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ 


not unwillingly, deserts a poor wretch, even though 
he be as bad as Will Matlock. In the morning he 
was found by the neighbors, on his knees, clasping 
the new testament, part of the little Bible which he 
had torn, tightly to his breast. They approached him 
cautiously, and looking in his upturned face, saw that 
he was dead! On a blank leaf of the book was writ- 
ten in red chalk these words, ‘I fired the church—oh, 
brother—oh, God—forgive me!” 

“Some of the people do indeed say that his own 
litle daughter, being an angel, eame down and 
read to him the beautiful promises of the Saviour 
from that little torn Bible, and others add that he 
wrote the acknowledgment of his crime, not in red 
chalk, but in his own blood! Of that part of the 
story you may credit what you choose, but all the 
rest is true, and this is ‘Wil! Matlock’s Tree!’ ” 
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THERE are few persons in English history for whom 
a deeper interest and sympathy is felt than the beau- 
tiful and accomplished, but ill-starred Anne Boleyn, 
second wife of King Henry VII[. The subscribers 
to this Magazine in 1846-7, have not forgotten, we 
believe, the powerful romance, founded on the inci- 
dents of Anne Boleyn’s life, written by the other 
editor of this periodical, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. To 
them, therefore, the engraving of Anne Boleyn’s 
Boudoir, which we publish this month, will prove 
of unusual interest. 

Hever Castle, in Kent, once the property of Anne’s 
father, is still standing; and in it is her favorite bed- 
chamber, as well as her boudoir. In the former, the 
tall and slender posts of the bed, so light and fragile, 
remind us of the delicate gracefulness of the person 
of its occupant; while the curtains and canopy of 
amber-colorod satin are even now almost as lustrous 
as in the days of its owner’s glory. But her boudoir 
is the most remarkable object of this ancient baronial 
abode. This room, in which, in her early and happy 
days, she used to linger in expectation of hearing her 
lover’s bugle, or the hasty tread of the horse which 
bore his treasured love-letters, is situated in the gate- 
tower, and has been lately restored. It is richly 
panelled, and the fire-place is most elegant. The 
shields are emblazoned with the arms of the Boleyns, 
the Howards, and the royal bearings of the house 
Tudor. The most interesting objects in the room 
are a pair of fire-screens, wrought by the fair fingers 
of Anne, the colors of which have suffered from the 
lapse of time, though in other respects they are in 
good preservation. In the engraving, which we give, 
the boudoir, with the panelling, shields and screens, 
are represented with fidelity; and the artist has given 
life to the scene, by introducing the figures of Anne 
and her royal Jover, with favorite hounds crouching 
at their feet. 

It was while at Hever that Henry addressed to Anne 
many of those interesting letters which have been so 
singularly preserved, and some of which are published 
in Miss Strickland’s ‘“‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.” The language of them is kind and respectful, 
and, considering the manners of the age in which they 
were written, we are surprised at the few passages 
which a purer taste would reject. In this correspond- 
ence Henry appears in a very different light from that 
in which we are accustomed to behold him. He had 
not yet become brutalized by his excesses, nor grown 
into the heartless and sanguinary tyrant. The haughty 
monarch is lost in the suppliant lover. 

In 1528, London was visited by a disease known 
as the “sweating sickness,” of which, and Anne’s 
illness by it, we have some curious notices in a cor- 
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eighteenth of June, 1528, he writes :—‘‘One of Mrs. 
Anne Boleyn’s women was taken ill of the sweating 
sickness on Tuesday last. 
to a seat twelve miles distant from London, and the 


On this the king removed 


lady, I am told, was sent to her father’s, in Kent. 
This distemper began to appear about four days ago, 


and affords the easiest kind of death imaginable.” 


On the twenty-second of July he says:—‘The dis- 
ease begins to abate in London, and to get ground in 
places where it has not yet been felt, and at present 
rages in Kent ” 

Henry wrote most kindly and affectionately of the 
anxiety he felt respecting the health of Anne, giving 
different sources of comfort to her: among others he 
writes:—It is said in this distemper that few or no 
women have been taken ill, and certainly none in our 
court, and few elsewhere, have died of it; for which 
reason, my entirely beloved, [ entreat you not to 
frighten yourself.” The deprecated evil, however, 
came: Anne was attacked by the prevailing, fearful 
pestilence. The tidings reached Henry in the night, 
and the following letter was immediately sent, and 
perused by Anne, in all probability, on the very bed 
now standing in Hever Castle. 

“My Mistress—There came to me suddenly in the 
night, the most distressing news that could possibly 
reach me, and, on account of which, I have three 
reasons to grieve. First, to hear the sickness of my 
mistress, whom I love more than all the world, whose 
health I desire as much as my own, and half of whose 
sickness [ would cheerfully bear to have her cured. 
Secondly, for the fear 1 have that I shall be longer 
tormented with this painful absence, which, up to 
this time, has caused me all the annoyance it could, 
and, as far as I can judge, will cause me more: 
praying God to relieve me from so troublesome @ 
tormentor. The third reason is, that the physician, 
in whom I have the fullest confidence, is at this time 
absent when he could do me the greatest service, 
fyr I should hope by his means to obtain one of my 
best joys in this world, that is, my mistress cured. 
Nevertheless, for want of him, I send you the second, 
praying God that he may soon cure you, and then I 
shall love him more thanever. Entreating you to be 
governed by his advice touching your sickness, by 
doing which I hope soon to see you again, which 
will be a better cordial to me than all the precious 
stones in the world. Written by the band of him 
who is, and always will be, your faithful and most 
assured servant.” 

Anne, as we know, survived the sickness to meet 
with a more painful and disastrous fate. To us, per- 


haps, it would seem better if she had then died, in all 
her loveliness and with her innocence unsuspected, 





respondence of the French Ambassador. On the 


when the faith of her lover was unshaken, and when 
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no bitterness had intermingled with her joy. Had it) for whom our Magazine is especially published—a 
so been, however, we should have lost the valuable } lesson impressed upon us by apostolical injunction, 
lesson which may be learned from her melancholy } to avoid even the appearance of evil, the neglect of 
end—a lesson which cannot be too strongly incul-} which brought disgrace and death on one who was 
cated upon the young and the lively, among those ‘ among the loveliest of her sex. 
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Detiian’s chamber was exceeding fair, 
Dusky, and shaded from the heats of noon 
Oppressive even there; the walls were hung 
With rich but wanton pictures breathing love, 
To fire the blood of youth, and gods of old, 
Dagon, Astarte, household dieties, 

And nymphs were niched around, and glittering zones, 
Bracelets, and gems, and ornaments of gold, 
Lay flashing in the sunless nooks and shelves; 
The air was heavy with the scent of flowers, 
And burning gems and spices, and the smoke 
Of incense offered in the temples near, 
And faintly through the opening doors around 
Flowed sounds of lute and viol, soft and low, 
Lulling the drowsy revellers to repose. 
The harlot sat beside her curtained couch, 
And Samson lay in slumber at her feet; 
And she was very beautiful, her hair 
Escaping all its strings and jeweled bands, 
Disheveled hung around her snowy neck, 
And fell upon the dreaming Nazarite 
A shower of golden curls, that mocked the faint 
And dusky sunbeams struggling in the room 
When the wind stirred the lattice vines; her eye 
‘Was lustrous, soft and blue as Heaven above, 
Swimming with mist and tears, unshed and dim 
With passion and desire; a cheek that blent, 
And delicately mingled white and red, 
A budding mouth that seemed imploring kisses:— 
And oh! how passing beautiful her form 
Developed finely through her purple robe, 
Most ravishingly rounded, and her breast, 
Bare and voluptuous, arose and fell 
With every breath she drew; her jeweled zone 
Circled her waist, unloosing one white hand, 
Clasped it again, the other dallied with 
The tresses of the mighty Nazarite: 
Who made a pillow of her lap and slept. 
And he was beautiful, but fashioned in 


SAMSON SHORN OF HIS LOCKS. 
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The favorable countenance of Heaven, 
Bound in the wanton soft delights of love, 
Ensnared by sweet Delilah’s witching wiles. 
Thrice has he found her false; allured by bribes 
(Albeit she loved him well) she sought to find 
The secret of his mighty strength, and he 
Deceived her thrice, and she the Philistines; 
But now his hour drew near, overcome at last 
By supplications, cunning arts, and prayers, 
And tears—ah, who can bear a woman’s tears? 
Fondling the lovely weeper, he disclosed 
The secret of his strength, which lay within 
His heavy locks unshorn: 
She kissed his brow 
And thought how often she, in by-gone days, 
In passages of love r bered well, 
Had sat as then she sat, and he had lain 
As then he lay and slept, and she the while 
Caressed him, and the solemn thought came home 
That they could never do it any more 
If she was false to him, and she began 
To moan for her deceit, but ’t was tov late, 
For lo! to hold her to her promise, then 
A company of soldiers hidden near, 
Gray-bearded, stern, old veterans stole in 
The room, and threatening her with lowering brows, 
Bade her begin to shear his locks—but no, 
“Oh, no! I cannot shear his glorious locks,” 
She said—“ ye cruel men the task be yours,” 
And they at last with trembling hands began 
To shear his glorious locks, and tress by tress 
Fell at her sandals as the shades of night 
Fall down before the golden feet of morn; 
And still they sheared his locks. and tress by tress 
Fell heavy at her feet, till he was bald 
As at his hour of birth; they bound him then, 
And bade her waken him, and she obeyed, 
And said—“the Philistines are on thee, Samson” — 
He woke and started up in ire, and struve 

















Another mould, majestical and proud, To rend his fetters as before, but could not; dD 
Commanding, kingly, eminent in form, And then he strove to shake his matted locks yar 
Symmetrical, but huge and strong of limb, And rouse his strength, but could not, looking down me: 
Dark-browed, with features bald, and heavy locks, He saw them on the floor, and all was plain: on 
That fell around him slumbering like a pall. He turned with stern and sombre majesty han 
Thus day by day he slumbered at her feet, And cast upon Delilah trembling he 
The chosen champion of Israel, Beneath his glance, a look of love and scorn, 
Neglectful of his calling and estate, And strode before his guards to meet his doom, at | 
Content to see his countrymen in tears, And she sat down and hid her face and wept. the 
Burthened with fetters round him, and to lose lor 
THE WILLOWY BROOK. 
Tue willowy brook, the willowy brook, That turns the ancient, mossy mill, : 
That winds its pleasant way And through the village flows; , 


By verdant fields and meadows green 
Where oft I used to play! 





Ah! at the sight, my every thought 
Baek to my childhood goes. H. J. B. 


WORK TABLE. 


NET FOR THE HAIR. 

Materials—One piece of narrow blue ribbon; four 
yards of ribbon, three-quarters of an inch in width; 
mesh No. 3.—Make a foundation of thirty-three loops 
on a piece of ribbon; join and net two loops in each 
loop, net twenty rounds, leave twenty-four loops for 
the back, net eleven rows, leaving one loop unnetted 
at the end of each row; make rosets for each side with 
the broad ribbon, and pass ribbon through the edge 
loops, leaving long ends to tie behind. 


VASE-STAND. 
Materials—Shaded green, shaded scarlet, and 
shaded amber Berlin wool; meshes Nos. 1, 4, and 
8.—With scarlet make a foundation of twenty-five 
loops on mesh No. 4; join and net one round on 
mesh No. 8; fasten on the green; net two loops in 





one; then net three rounds more with green, without 
increasing; fasten on the scarlet; net one round on 
mesh No. 4, two on mesh No. 8, one on mesh No. 4, 
and two on mesh No. 8; fasten on the green; net six 
loops in every loop on mesh No. 1; net one round 
with amber on mesh No. 8; fasten on the scarlet 
wool in the fourth round from edge, that is in the 
same loops as that in which the row of scarlet, netted 
on mesh No. 4, was netted; into this row net one row 
on mesh No. 8; net two more rows with scarlet on 
mesh No. 8; then with green net six loops in each 
loop on mesh No 1; net one row with amber on mesh 
No. 8; fasten on the scarlet in the last row of green 
in the centre of the mat; into this row net one row 
on mesh No. 8; then net six more rows in the same 
mesh; net six loops in each loop on mesh No. 1; one 
row with amber on mesh No. 8. 
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MRS. SMITH’S EXCURSION. 





BY JOHN SMITH. 





“Wixi you have a little more sugar, my dear?” 
said Sarah Jane, seeing that I did not relish my tea. 

‘A little, if you please,” and Mrs. Smith walked 
round the table, and put some more sugar in, at the 
same time stooping down and giving me something 
sweeter—a kiss. 

I was sipping my tea, thinking what a fine thing it 
is to have such a loving, attentive wife, when she 
said— 

‘* My dear, I should like to go some place to-mor- 
row—will you take me?” 

‘Certainly, with pleasure, where do you wish to 
go?” said I, unhesitatingly. 

“I knew you would. You are always sucha kind, 
good husband!” and Sarah Jane threw her arms 
around me, giving me a most affectionate squeeze, 
while her eyes beamed with delight. 

‘* But where do you wish to go?” again asked I, feel- 
ing confident that Sarah Jane would never ask to go to 
any place where I might not with propriety take her. 

‘Why Mrs. Brown has been on a fishing-excursion, 
and said they had so delightful a time of it that I said 
I would go on one. I know you are so fond of fish- 
ing.” 

I had promised too much. How could Sarah Jane 
go fishing? Who would take care of Master John, 
and the young Sarah Jane, not to say anything of the 
baby? It was necessary to retrogade, but it had to 
be done cautiously. 

** But Sarah Jane and John, what shall we do with 
them?” said I, as a commencement. 

“ Take them along.” 

“ And the baby?” 

“Mr. Smith, you would not have me go and leave 
the baby for a whole day?” and Sarah Jane’s eyes 
looked volumes of reproof at my supposed barbarity. 

This was a poser. What couldI do? Sarah Jane 
knew nothing of fishing, but carried away by Mrs. 
Brown’s glowing description of a fishing party, had 

set her heart on going. On the other hand colds, 
croups, fever and ague, and the ills that children are 
heir to, stared me in the face, did we take the dear 
pledges of our love with us. It was a desperate case. 
I must try on another tack. 

* Well, my dear, where shall we go?” I asked, 
trying to smile. 

‘*We will get a boat and sail down the river, of 
course!” she replied, surprised that I should ask 
where to go. 

* Bat I cannot sail a boat.” 

“You can’t sail a boat! and been fishing so often.” 

‘There was always some one with me who under- 
stood it I never went otherwise.” 

* Did you never sail a boat to Glos’ter?” 


of us run down to Glos’ter, and had imprudently 
boasted of it. That was, however, before wind and 
tide. I gently hinted this fact to my wife. 

“Then let us go down with the wind and tide, as 
you call it,” said she, positively, ‘I don’t see why 
you can’t do so if you want to.” 

It was no use to explain to Mrs. Smith the fact that 
the wind and the tide would follow their own course, 
and not comply with my wishes. She would hear 
nothing of the kind. Asa last effort I said— 

‘* What if the boat upsets? We will all be drowned.” 

“Drowned! how you talk! Can’t you swim?” 

My swimming had been confined to the bathing-tub 
on “ Exchange Retreat,” anything more I never dared 
venture; so I replied that ove could not support four 
in the Delaware. 

“Didn’t Jerome, the sailor, save the lives of on 
hundred people in the ocean itself?” said Mrs. Smith, 
thinking that what a common sailor could do I could 
easily accomplish. “If you do not wish to take me. 
Mr. Smith, say so, and I can stay at home;” and her 
eyes filled with tears, and her face betokened such 
acute disappointment that I could not have refused 
her had it been my life that was at stake. 

** My dear,” said I, with an affectionate look, “you 
know that I want to take you. I will go and engage 
a boat, and you can invite whom you please.” 

Fortune favored me, and I soon returned to inform 
Mrs. Smith that it would be ready as early in the 
morning as we chose to start, hinting at the same 
time that we had better be ready at six o’clock, as 
the tide would be then running down. Mrs. Smith, 
however, is rather fond of showing off before her 
neighbors, and could not be persuaded into such an 
early start. What did she care for the tide? If it 
wanted to run down why let it run down. What do 
you mean by low water? If the water would be too 
low for a boat to sail in, couldn’t we get a carriage? 
It was no use to tell her that, for hadn’t she seen 
large ships sailing up and down the river at all hours 
of the day. She didn’t care a fig what was going 
down, Charlotte and Charles were going with us, and 
that was all we need care for. 

At first I was rather dissatisfied with this addition 
to our numbers, but a second thought showed me that 
it was a decided gain. Charlotte, my wife’s sister, 
could help to take care of the young ones, while 
Charles, Charlotte’s sweetheart would, no doubt, be 
a valuable assistant to me. 

Mrs. Smith could hardly sleep that night for think- 
ing of the anticipated pleasure of the morrow, and 
she rose at an early hour so as to have ample time to 
make arrangements. As usual, however, the greater 





I did once hold the rudder of a boat while a party 


the hurry the less the speed; so it proved with Sarah 
Jane, for though she hurried and bustled, it was to no 
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MRS. SMITH’S 





, the fire wouldn’t burn, the steaks wouldn’t 
cook, nor the coffee boil. After more than double 
the usual time spent in its preparation, Mrs. Smith 
snnounced that breakfast was ready. But how dif- 
ferent from the morning meal Mrs. Smith usually 
invites me to partake of. The steak was most deci- 
dedly rare, the coffee had that light color which 
lovers of the beverage most dread, though it is a $ 
guarantee that it will not affect the nerves, while the ; 
butter in the hurry had been set on the stove, and was 
most certainly more affected by the heat than anything 
else. Sarah Jane’s face was flushed with vexation, 
while my hopes of pleasure were at the lowest ebb. 

I now put on my fishing rig and slipped out to pur- 
chase an extra line, and being detained somewhat 
jonger than I anticipated, I found them all ready, in- 
eluding Charlotte and Charles, on my return, Without 
going in I announced that I was waiting. 

Mrs. Smith, all smiles and good-humor, advanced, 
carrying the youngest, and leading the other two. I 
was astounded! I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
There was my wife dressed in her favorite light 
colored silk frock, her best bonnet and satin shoes, 
while the children were arrayed as though for a fancy 
ball. I’ve said that Mrs. Smith knew nothing of fish- 
ing, and this was proof positive. If I was astonished 
at her appearance, she was no less so at mine. 

«Mr. Smith!” cried she, in the most unfeigned sur- 
prise. 

“Mrs. Smith!” said I, with equal astonishment, 
“what do you mean?” 

“Mean, Mr. Smith, pray what do you mean?” her 
patience, which had been oozing out for some time, 
being now fairly exhausted, ‘‘do you wish to go out 
with me in that coat? You look like a drayman.” 

“Do you wish to ruin your clothes? Couldn’t you 
find a better use for that dress than to spoil it, as you 
certainly will if you wear it to-day?” 

Mrs. Smith drew herself up to her fullest height, 
and, in a tone and manner not to be mistaken, replied, 
“am La child, that J cannot decide what is most pro- 
per for me to wear? I shall wear what I have on.” 

To reply would be worse than useless, so I was 
preparing to start with the best grace I could, when 
she again asked— 

“Are you really going to wear that coat?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

* And those pants?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ And that old straw hat, and those big boots, that 
look like a fireman’s?” 

‘Of course.” 

“Now, | tell you, Mr. Smith, if you choose to 
imitate the dress of a house-breaker when you go 
a-fishing with those rowdy characters you usually go 
with, I have no objections, it does very well to dress 
to suit your company; but I wish you to understand 
that I am not one of them, and when you go with me 
you shall dréss as becomes a gentleman. I will not 
go unless you do so.” 

What could I do? 








Charlotte and Charles were 


there anxious for the anticipated sport, while Master 
John was so impatient to operate on the finny tribe, 
that he was making desperate endeavors to catch fish 
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in the stream that was running from the hydrant. To 
disappoint them would affront the first two, not to 
mention the specimen of juvenile music that { might 
expect from the latter, interspersed with an occa- 
sional lecture from my wife. After deliberating for 
a moment, I came to the conclusion that discretion 
was the better part of valor, and yielded. 

‘* Well, my dear,” said I, breaking the silence that 
had followed Mrs Smith’s positive declaration, “I 
believe you are right, and I shal! do as you desire,” 
and, suiting the action to the word, I went up stairs 
and put on the suit she had laid out for me, which 
was, by-the-bye, the one the tailor had sent home but 
the week before. 

Everything being now amicably arranged, it was 
not long before we were embarked and sailing down 
the river with a stiff breeze, though the tide had turned 
during our long delay, and was running up pretty 
strongly. Sarah Jane’s courage, which, while we 
were at home, was equal to any emergency, now 
completely failed her. She was sure we should all 
go to the bottom. This was not without cause, as, 
under my unskilful management, we shipped a great 
deal of water, and were in imminent danger of cap- 
sizing every time I put the boat “about,” besides 
being more indebted to the kindness of the pilots of 
the steamboats that passed us for not being run down, 
than to my ability to get out of the way. By the time 
we were opposite Glos’ter my wife could hold out no 
longer, and said pleadingly— 

‘Mr. Smith, do take off that sail, or we will cer- 
tainly upset.” 

As the wind was freshening, I had but little ambi- 
tion to risk sailing any further, and was quite obliged 
to Sarah Jane for making a request that saved my 
own credit. I immediately complied. Now came 
the tug of war. We were but half the distance I 
wished to go, and to row the remainder was a consi- 
derable task for those more experienced than myself, 

?but as there was no alternative we set to work, 
Charles taking one oar and I the other. It was hard 
work. My coat I stowed under the seat in the stern 
¢ with our basket of provisions, my vest soon followed 
it, while my shirt collar, which had before stood stiffly 
up to the danger of my ears, now laid down as though 
such a thing as starch had never been dreamed of. 
Master John being unable to dabble his hands in the 
water, as the boat no longer lay on one side, gave us 
a specimen of what his lungs were capable of, the 
young Sarah Jane and the baby going in for a chorus, 

Two hours hard rowing brought us to the wished 
for spot, and we were not long in anchoring, baiting 
our hooks, and getting them into the water. We 
seemed about to be rewarded for our labor, for Sarah 
Jane had scarcely dropped her line into the water 
ere there was a slight jerking, and then a strong pul! 
With all the eagerness of an amateur fisherman catch- 
ing her first fish, she quickly drew it on board, seizing 
it with her hands to prevent its escape. She dropped 
it with a cry of pain. She had caught a catfish, and 
in its efforts to escape its horns had run into her hands, 
tearing them dreadfully. Her sport for the day was 
ended. The rest of us were not disposed to give up 
‘so easily, so, after binding up her hands, we dropped 
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THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN. 











in our lines again, Charlotte hooked an eel, and at 
the same moment I was equally fortunate. But our 
rejoicing was of short duration. In the effort to secure 
them both at the same time, they splashed the water 
over Sarah Jane and Charles, covered Charlotte and 
myself with their slime, and tangled our lines so com- 
pletely, that in the attempt to untangle them we were 
forced to cut them so much as to render them useless. 

Being unable to fish any more, we made the dis- 
covery that we were very hungry, a fact which in 
the excitement of the moment we had quite over- 
looked. Sarah Jane handed us the basket from under 
her seat. 

‘*What does this mean?” I asked, as water com- 
menced dropping from it. A hasty examination of 
its contents showed that the dirty water in the bottom 
of the boat had been washing through it, rendering 
our dinner decidedly uneatable. A foreboding of evil 
crossed my mind, and I hastily asked Sarah Jane to 
hand me my coat. 


*T was at the pensive hour of eve, 

{n days of yore, when oft was seen 
The fairy waltz amid the flow’rs, 
Upon the sylvan green. 


The moon shone bright, her silver rays 
Play’d gaily on the cereus’ bloom, 

And dancing on the wavelet’s crest, 
Dispell’d the twilight gloom. 


The violets and butter-cups, 
The lilies and the daisies too, 

Had raised their parched heads to drink 
The skies’ nectarian dew. 





The vernal zephyrs softly stole 
The streamlet’s winding course along, 
And from the bulbuls’ tuneful throat 
Gushed forth a joyous song. 


The antler’d stag, with stately tread, 
Stalk’d to the streamlet’s mossy brink, 

Close followed by the timid fawn, 2 
There paused awhile to drink. 


Upon a spot, in days of old, 

Where elves their revels oft had kept, 
A maiden, in her lover’s arms 

Close circled, gently slept. 


Ah, ’t was a face which well might move 
The faithful love of peerless knight, 
For never had bold cavalier 
Beheld such beauteous sight. 


The guileless maiden sweetly slept, 
And on her wreathed lips the while, 
In token of her happiness, 
There played a gladsome smile. 


The knight bent low his stately head, 
And on her brow he press’d a kiss, 








“Your coat,” replied she, ‘I do not see anything 
here except this,” holding up something that bore a 
close resemblance to a cloth she uses to wash the 
floor, 

My coat it was, but how unlike the glossy covering 
I had put on in the morning. Hungry, tired and wei, 
fishing longer was not to be thought of, so I drew up 
the anchor and turned homeward. If Mrs. Smith was 
anxious to attract observation as we started, she was 
equally anxious to avoid it as we returned. We were 
a sorry looking party, my face was burned by the sun 
until it ached; Sarah Jane’s nose was as red as though 













































THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN. 


BY W. FLETCHER HOLMES, M. D. 





she was a devoted admirer of the brandy bottle; while 
Charlotte’s fair skin was done “brown.” Independent 
of the spoiling of Sarah Jane’s dress, my coat, and a 
doctor’s bill for the children in prospective, I stood a 
very good chance of a curtain ‘lecture from Sarah 
Jane, so I mentally resolved never to take my wife 
on a fishing-excursion again. 

















Which thrilled his heart with warmer love, 
And more ecstatic bliss. 











Villain!” the voice her father’s was, 
The startled maiden scream’d aloud, 

And quail’d before her father’s look, 
Stern, pitiless and proud. 























Not so the knight, his eye unblanch’d, 
Shone fierce as in the battle’s storm, 

And shielding in his arms, he held 
The maiden’s trembling form. 























Then drew he forth his shining sword, 
And high his haughty crest he rear’d, 

That crest which oft in Paynim fight 
The Moslem knights had seared. 





























What cared he for the menial foes, 

Which closely pressing, round him throng? 
He whose great triumphs oft had grac’d 

The minstrel’s proudest song. 























But naught against such fearful odds 
Could might or valor great avail, 
Nor helmet, nor the scimetar, 
Nor coat of glitt’ring mail. 























A treach’rous arrow now was sped, 
Nerveless upon the ground he lies; 

His glazing eye seeks out his love 
To bless her ere he dies. 




















Her tender frame convuls’d with grief, 
She throws herself his form beside; 
Her sobs are hush’d, her heart throbs not, 

In death she is his bride. 























And faires now are often seen, 

When moonbeams gild the streamlet’s wave, 
To throw gay wreaths of rarest flow’rs 
Upor'the lover's grave. 
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HINTS FOR EQUESTRIANS.—NO. YV. 
KICKING, REARING, RUNNING AWAY, OBSTINACY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HORSEMANSHIP.” 


gallop unchecked, and by urging him forward when 
he betrays a disposition to abate his speed, rather 
than by aftempting to pull him in; but this remedy is, 
in most situations, dangerous, even for men; and all 
other means should be tried before it is resorted to by 


Kicxine anp Reartnc.—When a horse evinces any 
disposition to 4ick or rear, the reins should be sepa- 
rated and firmly grasped by both hands. The body 
should also be put in its proper balance for perform- 
ing the defences; it should be upright, the shoulders 
thrown back, the waist brought forward, and the head 2 the rider. , 
kept steady. Every part of the frame must be flexible, Should a lady have the misfortune to be mounted 
but perfectly ready for action. The danger attendant ) on a runaway, she maid avoid any evil consequences, 
on the horse’s rearing is, that the rider may fall over ) if she can contrive to retain her self-possession, and 
the croupe, or pull the horse backward upon her. To } act as we are about to direct. 
prevent either of these consequences, when a horse} She must endeavor to maintain her seat, at all 
begins to rear, quickly slacken the reins, and bend the ) hazards, and to preserve the best balance or position 
body forward, so as to throw its weight on his shoul- of the body, to carry her defences into operation. 

; 


} 


der; and the moment his fore-foot comes to the ground } The least symptom of alarm on her part will augment 
(the rider having gradually recovered her position as } the terror or determination of the horse. A dead, 
he descends,) correct him smartly if he will bear it; ; heavy pull at the bridle, will at once aid rather than 
or endeavor to pull him round two or three times, and } deter him in his speed, and prevent her from having 
thus divert him from his object. The latter course § sufficient command over his mouth, and her own 
may also be adopted to prevent him from rearing, if § hands to guide him. She must, therefore, hold the 
the rider can foresee his object. reins in such a manner as to keep the horse together 

A horse that betrays any symptoms of kicking, ; when at the height of his speed, and to guide him 


should be held tight in hand. If his head be kept 5 from running against any object in his course; and it 
well up, he cannot do much mischief with his heels. } is most probable that he will soon abate his speed, 
and gradually subside into a moderate pace. 


If, however, when the rider is unprepared, in spite } 
of her exertions, he should get his head down, she ) Sawing the mouth will frequently bring a horse up 


must endeavor, by means of the reins, to prevent the ) in a few moments. Slackening the reins for an in- 

animal from throwing himself down; and also, by a { stant, and then jerking them with force may also 

proper inclination of her body backward, save her- } produce a similar effect. But if the latter mode be 

self from being thrown over the horse’s head. If the ) adopted, the rider must take care that the horse by 

least opportunity present itself, she should endeavor } stooping suddenly, do not bring her on his neck, or 

to give him two or three sharp turns. This may also ; throw her over his head. In whatever manner the 
; 


be done with advantage if she detect any incipient ) ™unaway be stopped, it is advisable to be on the alert, 
attempts on the part of the horse to kick. lest he should become so disunited by the operation, 
$ as to fall. 


A horse that rears high seldom kicks a great deal ; ) 
and the rider should be prepared against his attempts } Ovstinacy.—Occasionally a horse will refuse to 
to commit either of these offences, by keeping her } move forward when he is mounted, or will, when in 
oalance in readiness to assume the position of de- § motion, suddenly stop, and evince a determination to 
fence which the circumstance may require. She } proceed no further. A horse of this disposition is 
must also take care, that,-while she is holding her 3 unfit for any one to ride. To whip him would only 
horse’s head up, and well in hand, to prevent him § Serve to increase his obstinacy, or make him rear, or 
from kicking, she do not cause him too rear by too } bolt away in a different direction. The best plan is, 
great a degree of pressure on his mouth. to endeavor to make him walk backward until he 

It is proper to observe that, if a horse be chastised manifests a willingness to advance. This he will 
for either of these vices, the whip should be applied } probably do very soon; for, as has been already ob- 
to the shoulder for kicking, and behind the saddle for } served, nothing so effectually subdues a contrary or 
rearing. The correction on the shoulder, however, } Vicious animal as to turn his attacks back upon him. 
is, in some degree, likely to'make a kicking horse The best plan to be pursued by a lady equestrian, 
rear, and on the flank or hind quarter, to make a is to ride no horse that is addicted to either of the 


rearing horse kick. But the rider cannot do better, ; vices we have described. Her horse should be as 


under the circumstances, than to correct the positive { near perfection as possible. If she reposes no con- 
evil, with the hope that the possible consequences { fidence in him, she will enjoy no pleasure during 
may not take place. { her excursion, but will be the prey of anxieties and 

Running Away.—A runaway might, in many in- $ dreads, so much as to make her ride a punishment 
stances, be cured of his vice, by spffering him to ’ rather than a delightful recreation. 
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{Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
Bistrict Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 





CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was two nights after Thanksgiving. Leicester 
had thrown himself upon a couch in his chamber. A 
little sofa-table was by his elbow, and upon it a small 
and richly chased salver overflowing with notes and 
letters, Most of them were unopened, for he had been 
absent several days, and it often happened that when 
he once knew a handwriting, and did not fancy the 
correspondence, letters remained for weeks unread, 
on that little table, even when he was at home. 

But this morning Leicester seemed to have nerved 
himself to read everything that came to hand. Bills, 
letters heavy with red wax from the counting-room, 
and even dirty, square-shaped missives, stamped with 
keys or thimbles, passed successively through his 
hands. These coarse letters he took up first, sorting 
them out with his white fingers, and tossing aside 
with a smile of quiet contempt those more delicate 
notes with which they were interspersed, whose very 
envelops bespoke a dubious and meretricious errand. 
Rose-tinted and azure paper, glittering with gold and 
fancy seals, abounded there. These notes, breathing 
a voluptuous odor, and eloquent of that sentimental 
foppery from which deep, pure feeling recoils, Lei- 
cester flung aside in disgust. But when all the busi- 
ness letters were read, he selected from this perfumed 
mass three little snow white notes, traced in delicate 
characters, that seemed yet unsteady with the trem- 

bling hand that had written them. A single drop o! pale 
green wax, stamped with a gem, held this envelop, 
and in all things these notes were singularly chaste, 
and unlike those he had left, so contemptuously, un- 
read. He broke the seals coldly, and without the 
least display of feeling perused each note according 
to its date. The contents must have been full of 
eloquence, wild and passionate, for they brought the 
color even to his hardened cheek, and toward the last 
he become somewhat excited. 

‘* By Jove, it is a pity these could not be published. 
How the creature writes—a perfect nightingale pour- 
ing forth her heart in tears. After all it is amusing to 
see down-right, earnest love like this. One—two— 
three—I wonder if there are no more?” 

He began tossing over the notes again. “ Yes, yes, 
here is another, like a snow-drop in a cloud of butter- 
flies. No, how is this? the seal black, the handwriting 
delicately rigid, that of my lady mother.” 

He spoke a little anxiously, and, unfolding the note, 
read the few lines it contained with a darkened brow. 
**Il|—is she, poor girl, ill, and delirious at times, 
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unfortunate that; physicians must be called, nurses— 
all a torment and a plague. My friend Robert has 
been of little use here, after all: I did think his hand- 
some face might have helped me softly out of the 
whole business. Now, here is the question—shall I go 
up—re-assure her—take her away from the old lady— 
brave her friends? No, it is not worth while; a bullet 
through the brain must be unpleasant, especially toa 
reflecting mind; and these haughty southerners make 
short settlements. Besides, I hate scenes. But then 
the girl is ill, has fretted herself to the brink of the 
grave. These are the very words—I wonder my 
stately mamma ever brought herself to utter anything 
so pathetic. Well, she has suffered, the worst is over. 
When all hope is extinguished she will find consola- 
tion, or die. Die, that would end all—but then death 
is so gloomy, and she does write exquisite letters.” 

His lips ceased to utter these cold thoughts, and 
falling back on the couch he closed his eyes, still 
holding the open note in one hand. It was painful to 

) see how calm and passionless his features remained 
while he settled in his mind the destiny of one who 
had loved him so much. After some ten minutes he 
opened his eyes, turned softly on the couch, and laid 
down his mother’s letter. 

‘*No, I will not go near her,” he said, ‘and yet this 
is another heart that I am casting away—another that 
has loved me. How soon—how soon shall I have 
need of affection? A whole life, conquest upon con- 
quest, and yet never truly loved save by these two 
women. The first and the last. [t is strange, but this 
moment my heart softens toward them both. What, 


; a tear in Leicester’s eye!” and with a look of thril 


ling self-contempt the bad man started up, scoffing at 
the only pure feeling that had swelled his bosom for 
months. 

A waiter stood in the door. “Sir, there is a man 
below, who says you told him to call.” 

‘What does he seem like?” 

“A hack-driver. He says you employed him one 
rainy night, a long time ago, and ordered him to come 
again when he had news to bring!” 

‘* What, a tall, awkward fellow, with a stoop in the 
shoulders—tremendous feet and hands?” 

“That’s the man, sir.” 

‘Send him up, I did tell him to call.” 

A few minutes, and Jacob Strong stood in Leices- 
ter’s chamber, self-possessed even in his exaggerated 
awkwardness, and with a look of shrewd intelligence 
which recommended itself to Leicester at once. In 
their previous*acquaintance the man of the world had 
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seen this applied solely to self-interest in the sup- 
posed hackman, and he hoped to make this rude, 
sharp intellect useful to himself. 1t would have been 
a strong contrast to one acquainted with them both, 
the deep, wily, elegant man of the world—the honest, 
firm, shrewd man of the people. These two were 
fetitered together in the game of life, and though one 
was unconscious; looking upon his antagonist as au 
instrument, nothing more, and though the other was 
often compelled to grapple hard with his passions, 
that they might lead him to no false move—the game 
was a trial of skill worth studying. 

**You told me to find out who the lady was and 
where she lived, sir; it took time, for these great 
people are always moving about, but I have done it.” 

‘‘[ was sure that you were to be depended on—my 
good fellow, there is your money; now tell me all 
about it. Who is she? Where does she live, and 
when have you seen her?” 

Jacob took the offered piece of gold, turned it over 
in his palm as if estimating its value, and then laid it 
on the table before Leicester. 

“I don’t jist like to give up the money,” he said, 
eyeing the gold with well! acted greed; ‘but perhaps 
you will help me in a way | like better.” 

‘‘How!—what can be better than money?” ques- 
tioned Leicester. ‘I thought you Yankees consi- 
dered the almighty dollar above all things.” 

“No, there may be things that we like better than 
that, though we do love to put down the root of evil 
whenever we can get seed, just as | wan’t to plant 
that are gold eagle where it will bring a crop of the 
same sort.”’ 

“Oh, that is it!’? said Leicester, laughing, “1 
thought there must be something to come. But do 
you remember the old proverb about a ‘bird in the 
hand?’ ” 

“Well, yes. It seems to me as if I did remember 
something about it,” answered Jacob, putting his 
huge hand to his forehead, ‘“‘‘a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the brush,’ isn’t that the poetry you 
mean?” 

‘* Yes, that is quite near enough; now tell me about 
this lady, and we will talk of the reward after. You 
found the number of the house?” 

“No. It wasn’t numbered, but that made no dif- 
ference, she didn’t live there; only staid one night. 
Besides she wasn’t a lady, only kind of help, you 
know!” 

‘*A governess or waiting-maid, I thought so,” ex- 
claimed Leicester. ‘‘ Very well, where is she now?” 

“Oh! she went away with the folks that she had 
been living with, up to Saratoga and about; then she 
come back, and they all went off together across the 
water, to where she came from.’’ 

‘What, to Europe? Then that is the last of her! 
Very well, my good fellow, you have earned the 
money.”’ ; 

Jacob looked keenly at the gold, but did not take it. 

‘* Perhaps,” said he, shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other—‘‘ perhaps you can tell me of some 
one that wants a hired-man to drive carriage, or do 
almost any kind of chores. I’m out of work just now, 
and its costs everything to live here in York.” 

Vou. XVI.—16 


Ir had been a brilliant season in the fashionable 


Leicester was interested. His personal habits ren- 
dered an attendant necessary, and yet he had of late 
been unable to supply himself with one that could at 
the same time be useful and discreet. Here was a 
person, evidently new to the world, honest, and with 
a degree of shrewdness that might be invaluable, 
ready to accept any situation that might offer. Could 
he but attach this man to his person, interest his aflec- 
tions, what more useful agent, or more serviceable 
dependant could be found? Still there was risk in it. 
Leicester with his lightning habit of thought resolved 
the idea‘in his mind, while Jacob stood looking upon 
the floor, inly a fire with intense excitement, but to 
all outward appearance steadily calm. 

* You don’t know of any one then?’ he said, at 
last, with assumed indifference. ‘ Well, I don’t see 
how I shall get along.” 

Leicester looked at him searchingly. Jacob felt 
the glance, and met it with a calm, dull expression of 
the eye, that completely deceived the man who was 
trying with such art to read him to the soul. 

‘What if I were to engage you myself?” 

{ * Well, now, I should be awful glad!” 
3 Do you read? Of course, what down Easter does 
{not? But are you fond of reading ?—in the habit of 
2 picking up books and papers?” 
Jacob saw the drift of this question at once. 
** Wal, yes. I can read a chapter in the Bible, or 
ja piece in the English reader, I suppose, as well as 
most folks, though I haven’t tried much late years. 
But then if you want a feller to read books for you, 
) why I don’t think we should agree. I was set agin 
? them at school, and haven’t got over it yet.” 
} * You know how to write, of course?” 

He made one of his shuffling bows, and began to 
brusb his hat with the sleeve of his coat. 

* You need not wait; we will talk about the wages 
“ Meantime if you can 


} to-morrow,” said Leicester. 
? gather any more information about—about the lady, 
you know it would be a praiseworthy introduction to 
your new duties.” 
Jacob bowed again and edged himself toward the 


door. ‘I will do my best, you may depend on it, 
2 sir. At what time shall I come to-morrow?” 
* At ten or two, it does not signify. If I am not in 
wait!” 
‘*] will!” muttered Jacob, when he found himself 
dalone. ‘It is something to have learned how to wait, 
as you shall find my new master—master!” and Jacob 
laughed inly. 


CHAPTER XII. 


world that year. Saratoga and Newport were perfect 


hot-beds of gaiety, splendor and trivial ambition. A 


> thorough bred nobleman or two from England—a Ger- 


man countess—the greatest and most popular states- 
men of our own land, bad flung a dazzling splendor 
over these places. But even amid all this false life 
and eclat there was one person whose dress, wit and 
beauty become the theme of general comment. She 
had taken rooms at Saratoga late in the season— 
accommodations for half a dozen servants—stabling 
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for almost as many borses, all was in preparation 
long before the lady herself appeared. There was 
something about this to puzzle and bewilder the most 
thorough bred gossip of a watering-place. The ser- 
vants were foreign, and thoroughly educated to their 
vocation. When questioned regarding their mistress, 
they spoke of her without apparent restraint, and 
always as my lady, or the countess. But there was 
no title attached to the name under which the superb 
suite of apartments had been engaged. Mrs. Garden! 
Nothing could be more simple and unpretending. If 
there was a title behind it, as the indiscretion of the 
servants seemed to intimate, she was only the more 
interesting. Her servants had lounged about the 
United States a whole fortnight; her horses had been 
gently exercised by the grooms just enough to attract 
attention to their superb beauty, and to keep the spirit 
of gossip and curiosity alive. A lady’s maid had for 
days been making a sensation at the servant’s table 
by her broken English and Parisian finery. At last 
came the lady, very simply dressed, very quiet and 
self-reliant, neither courting attention nor seeming in 
the least desirous of avoiding it. She brought no 
letters, sought no introductions. The various fash- 
ionable cliques, with their reigning queens, seemed 
scarcely to attract the notice of this singular woman, 
though a mischievous smile would sometimes dawn 
upon her beautiful mouth, as some petty nonsense for 
superiority passed before her. A creature so calm, 
so tranquil, so quietly regardless of contending cliques 
and fashionable factions, was certain to become an 
object of peculiar attention, even though rare personal 
beauty, and all the appliances of great wealth had 
been wanting. The reputation of a title, the graceful 
repose of manners just enough tinged with foreign 
grace to be piquant, and, above all, the novelty of a 
face and position singularly unlike anything known 
at the Springs that season, could not fail to excite a 
sensation. It the lady had designed to secure for her- 
self with one graceful fling a place among the elite 
of American fashion, she could not have managed 
more adroitly. But even the design was doubtful— 
she scarcely seemed conscious of the position after 
it had been awarded to her, and accepted it with a 
sort of graceful scorn at last, as if yielding herself to 
the caprice of others, not to her own wishes. In 
less than three weeks after her domestication at the 
Springs, this stranger, announced without introduc- 
tion, without seeming effurt, become the reigning 
belle and toast of the higher circles. Her dress was 
copied—her wit quoted—her manners become a 
model to all aspiring young ladies, and, with all her 
power, she was the most popular creature in the 
world, affable to all, gentle, unassuming to those 
whom other fashionable leaders were ready to crush 
with a look and wither by a frown. Haughty only 
when thrown in tact with ption and innate 
coarseness, which soon shrunk from her keen wit 
and smiling sarcasms, she was feared by the few, but 
loved, nay, almost worshipped, by the many. 

When the season broke up and the glittering waves 
of high life ebbed back to the cities, this woman had 
attained a power, a firm, social position, unassailable 
even by the most envious and the most daring. Still 
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she was as completely unknown as on the first day 
of her appearance. Of herself she never spoke, and 
from the strange serving-man who maintaining the 
most profound respect, always hovered about her, 
nothing but vague hints could be obtained. But these 
hints, apparently won from a simple and hesitating 
nature, always served to inflame rather than satisfy 
curiosity. One thing was certaif. The lady had 
seen much of foreign life—had travelled in every 
penetrable country, and her wealth seemed as great 
as her beauty. More than this no one knew, and 
this very ignorance, strange as it may seem, added 
strength to her position. The way in which she 
shrouded herself had its own fascination. True, it 
might conceal low birth, even shame, but it had 
pleased the fashionable worid to bury a high Euro- 
pean title under all this mystery, and this beliet the 
lady neither aided nor contradicted, for she seemed 
profoundly unconscious of its existence. With no 
human being had she become so intimate that a ques- 
tion on the subject might be directly hazarded. With 
all her graceful aflability there was something about 
her that forbade all intrusive scrutiny. She came to 
Saratoga beautiful, wealthy, unknown. She left ita 
brilliaut enigma, only the more brilliant that she was 
mysterious. 

Mrs. Garden, for thus was the lady known, came 
to New York early in the autumn, and in the great 
emporium began a new phase of her erratic and bril- 
liant life. 

A mansion, in the upper part of the city, had been 
in the course of erection during the previous year. 
It was a castellated villa in the very suburbs, standing 
upon the gentle swell of a hill, and commanding a 
fine view both of the city,and the beautiful scenery 
that lies upon the North and East Rivers. A few 
ancient trees, rooted when New York was almost a 
distant city, stood around this dwelling, sheltering 
with their old and leafy branches the glowing flowers 
and rare shrubbery with which the grounds of con- 
siderable extent were crowded. This dwelling, so 
graceful in its architecture, so fairy-like in its grounds, 
had risen as if by magic among those old trees. Lavish 
was the Cost bestowed upon it; rich and faultless was 
the furniture that arrived from day to day after the 
masons and artists had completed their work. Statues 
of Parian marble, rich bronzes, antique carvings in 
wood, and the most sumptuous upholstery were ar- 
ranged by the architect who had superintended the 
building, and who received the most minute written 
directions from some person abroad. 

When all was arranged, drawing-rooms, library, 
ladies’ boudoir and sleeping chambers, that might 
have sheltered the repose of an Eastern princess, 
the house was closed. Those who passed it could 
now and then catch a glimpse of some richly painted 
sash through a half fastened shutter; and glowing 
through the hot-house windows might be seen a little 
world of exotic plants, dropping their rich blossoms 
to waste; while beyond, the walls were laden with 
fruit ripening in the artificial atmosphere. Grapes and 
nectarines falling from bough and vine, untasted, in 
the time of roses, or only to be gathered stealthily by 
the old man who had temporary charge of the grounds. 
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Thus everything remained close and silent, like 
some enchanted palace of fairy land week after week, 
till the autumn came on. Since the architect left it 
no person save the old gardener had ever been ob- 
served to enter even the delicate iron railing that en- 
compassed the grounds. True, the neighbors to whom 
this dwelling had become an object of great interest, 
were heard to assert that at a time, early in the sum- 
mer, lights had been observed one stormy night in 
the second-story, and even high up in the principal! 
turret. Some even persisted that before it was quite 
dark, a close carriage had been driven up to the door 
and away again, leaving two or three persons who cer- 
tainly entered the house. After that carriage wheels 
had more than once made themselves heard above the 
storm, rolling to and fro as if people were coming and 
going all night. But the next morning, when ail the 
neighborhood was alive with curiosity, this dwelling 
stood as before, stately and silent, amid the old forest 
trees. The shutters were closed; the gate locked. 
Not a trace could be found proving that any human 
being had entered the premises. So the whole story 
was generally set down as an Irish fiction, though the 
servant girl who originated it, persisted stoutly that 
she had not only seen lights and heard the wheels, but 
had caught glimpses of a cashmere shaw! within the 
door; and of a little barefooted girl, with a basket on 
her arm, coming out half an hour after and alone. 
But there stood the closed and silent house—and there 
was the talkativesold gardener in contradiction of this 
marvelous tale. Besides carriages were always going 
up and down the avenue upon which the dwelling 
stood, and out of this the girl had probably found 
material for her fiction. Certain it was that from this 
time till autumn no being was seen to enter the silent 
palace. 

Then in the first golden flush of autumn the house 
was flung open. Carriages came to and fro almost 
every hour. Saddle-horses, fancy pheetons, and an 
equipage yet more stately drove in and out of the 
stables. The windows, with all their wreaths of gor- 
geously tinted glass, were opened to the golden and 
hazy atmosphere. Grooms hung around the stables; 
footmen glided over the tessellated marble of the 
entrance-hall; and conspicuous among the rest, was 
one tall, awk wardly-shaped man, who came and went 
apparently at pleasure. His duties seemed difficult to 
define even by the curious neighbors. Sometimes he 
drove the carriage, but never unless the lady of the 
mansion rode in it. Sometimes he opened the door. 
Again he might be seen in the conservatory grouping 
flowers with the taste and delicacy of a professed 
artist, or in the hot-houses gathering fruit and arrang- 
ing it in rich masses of color for the table. It was 
marvelous to see the beautiful effect produced by 
those great, awkward hands. The very japonicas 
and red roses seemed to become more glowing and 
delicate beneath his touch. Bat after the first week 
this man almost wholly disappeared from the dwel- 
ling. Sometimes he might be seen stealing gently in 
at nightfall, or very early in the morning; but his 
active superintendence was over, he seemed to be 
no longer an inmate, but one who come to the place 
occasionally to inquire after old friends. 
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But the mistress of all this splendor—the beautiful 
woman who sometimes came smilingly forth tu enter 
her carriage, who sauntered now and then into the 
conservatory, blooming as the flowers that surrounded 
her—mature in her loveliness as the fruit that hung 
upon the walls bathed in the golden sunshine—who 
was this woman with her unparalleled attractions— 
her almost fabulous wealth? The world asked this 
question without an answer—for the Mrs. Garden 
of Saratoga, and the Adeline Leicester of our story, 
satisfied no curiosity regarding her personal history. 
She visited no one who did not first seek her com- 
panionship, and thus deprived society of its right to 
question her. 

We who know this woman by her right name and 
in her true character, that of a disappointed, erring but 
still affectionate being, might wonder at her bloom, 
her smiling cheerfulness, her easy and gentle repose 
of look and manner, but that human nature is full of 
such contradictions, teeming with serpents absolutely 
hidden and bathed in the perfume of flowers. If 
Adeline Leicester smiled she was not the less sad 
at heart. If her manners were easy, and her voice 
sweet, it was habit—the necessity of pleasing others 
that had rendered these things a second nature to her, 
with one great, and, we may add, almost holy object 
at heart. She pursued it earnestly, while all the rou- 
tine of life went on as if she had no thought of the 
world, and no pleasure or aim beyond the luxurious 
life which seemed to render her existence one cou- 
tinued gleam of Paradise. Hitherto we have seen this 
woman in the agony of perverted love—perverted, 
though legal, for its object was vile, and worship of a 
base thing is hideous according to its power. We 
have seen her bowed down with grief, grovelling to 
the very soil of her native valley in passionate agony! 
But these were phases in her life, and extremes of 
character which seldom appeared before the world. 

{t is a mistake when people fancy that any life can 
be made up of unmitigated sorrow. Even evil has its 
excitement and its gleams of wild pleasure, vivid and 
keen. The sting of conscience is sometimes forgotten ; 
the viper buried so deeply in flowers that his pre- 
sence is scarcely felt, till uncoiling with a fling he 
dashes them all aside withered by his hot breath, 
spotted with venom. This heart-shock, while it 
lasts, is terrible indeed; but again those who have 
no strength to cast forth the serpent, bury him in 
fresh flowers, and lull him to a poisonous sleep in 
some secret fold of the heart, till he grows restless 
and fierce again. 

With all her splendor Adeline Leicester was pro- 
foundly unhappy. The deep under current of her 
heart always swelled with bitter waters.. Let the 
surface sparkle as it would, beneath it tears were 
constantly sleeping. There is no agony like that of 
a heart natually pure and noble, which circumstance, 
weakness, or temptation has warped from its integ- 
rity To know yourself possessed of noble powers, 
to appreciate all the sublimity of goodness, and yet 
feel that you have undermined your own strength, 
and cast a veil over the beautiful through which you 
can never see clearly, this is deep sorrow—this is the 
darkness and punishment of sin. Oh! if we could but 
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know how evil is punished in the heart of the evil 
doer, charity would indeed cover a multitude of sins. 
Adeline Leicester was unhappy. The pomp—the 
adulation which surrounded her had become a habit, 
thus all the zest and novelty of first possession was 
gone, and these things seemed but the necessary ac- 
cessaries of existence, without gratifying the hungry 
ery of her soul. 

At this period of her life the thwarted affections and 
warm sympathies of her nature became clamorous 
for objects of love. Her whole being yearned over the 
blighted affections of other days; matured love grew 
strong within her. She absolutely panted to fold the 
child, abandoned in a delirium of passionate resent 
ment, once more to her bosom. But that child could 
nowhere be found. Her parents too—that proud, kind 
old man, who had loved her so—that meek and loving 
woman—had the earth opened and swallowed them 
up, it would have left as many traces by which to 
discover them. The time had been when this proud 
woman shrunk from meeting persons so deeply in- 
jured—but oh! how fervently loved. Now she abso- 
lutely panted to fling herself at their feet, and crave 
forgiveness for all the shame and anguish her madness 
had cast upon them? In all this her exertions had 
been cruelly thwarted; parents, child, everything that 
had loved her and suffered for her, seemed swept into 
oblivion, The past was but a remembrance, not a 
wreck of it remained save in her own mind. Another 
feeling more powerful than filial or maternal love— 
more absorbing—more ruthlessly adhesive, was the 
love she could not conquer, for the hardened man 
who had been the first cause of all the misery and 
wrong against which she was struggling. It was the 
one passion of a life-time—the love of a warm, im- 
pulsive heart—of a vivid intellect, and, say what we 
will, this is a love that never changes—never dies. 
It may be perverted—it may be wrestled with and cast 
to the earth for a time; but such love once planted in 
a woman’s bosom, burns there so long as a spark of 
life is left to feed its vitality; burns there, it may be, 
forever and ever, a blessing or a curse. 

To Adeline Leicester it was a curse, for, it outlived 
scorn. It crushed her self-respect—it fell like a mil- 
dew upon all the good resolutions that, about this 
time, began to spring up and brighten in her nature. 
You would not have supposed that proud, beautiful 
woman so humble in her love—her hopeless love—of 
a bad man, and that man the husband whom she had 
wronged! Yet soit was. Notwithstanding the past: 
notwithstanding all the perfidy and cruel scorn with 
which he had deliberately urged her on to ruin, she 
would have given up anything, everything for one 
expression of affection, such as had won the love of 
her young heart. But even here, where the accom- 
plishment of her wish had proved a punishment, her 
affections were flung rudely back. 

And now, when all her efforts were in vain, when 
nothing could be found to accept her penitence, or 
return some little portion of the yearning tenderness 
that filled her heart, she plunged recklessly into the 
world again—but the arrow was in her side. She 
folded her silken robes over it, and strove to feed her 
great want with the husks of fashionable life; but to 
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those who feel and think, the very attempt thus to 
appease the soul’s hunger is a mockery. Adeline 
Leicester felt this, and at times she grew faint amid 
her empty splendor. She had met with none of the 
usual retributions which are the coarser and more 
common result of faults like hers. No disgrace 
clung to her name: she had wealth, beauty, position, 
homage. But who shall say that the punishment of 
her sin was not great éven then? Still this was but 
the silver edging to the cloud that had begun to rise 
and darken over her life. Her own proud, warm 
heart was doomed to punish itself. 


a 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Jacos Strone was alone in Mr. Leicester’s cham- 
ber.. His master had gone out hurriedly, and left the 
room in considerable disarray. Papers were scat- 
tered about loose upon the table. The small travel- 
ling desk which usually stood upon it was open, and 
on the purple lining lay an open letter, bearing a 
Southern post-mark, that had evidently arrived by the 
morning mail. 

We do not pretend to justify our friend Jacob, 
though he is an especial favorite, in the course he 
pursued on that occasion. His reasons may possibly 
be deemed justifiable by the reader, but in our minds 
there still rests a doubt. Be this as it may, Jacob did 
take up the open letter and glance hurriedly over its 
contents: then he read it more deliberately, while a 
new and singular expression stole over his features, 
This did not seem quite sufficient gratification of his 
curiosity, for he even opened a compartment of the 
desk, and pursued his research among notes, visiting 
cards, bills and business papers for a good half hour, 
dotting down a hasty memorandum now and then 
with a gold and amethyst pen which he took from 
Leicester’s inkstand. Then he read the open letter 
a third time, muttering over the words as if anxious 
to fix them on his mind by the additional aid of sound. 

“That will do—that will clinch the matter; he will 
never let this escape!’’ he said, at last, re-placing the 
letter. ‘Cautious, subtle as he is, this temptation 
will be too strong. Then, then——” 

Jacob’s eyes flashed, he pressed the knuckles of 
one large hand hard upon the desk, and firmly shut 
his teeth. 

That moment a stealthy tread was heard near the 
door. Jacob instantly commenced making a terrible 
noise and confusion among the chairs, and while he 
was occupied in setting things right after his awkward 
fashion, Leicester glided into the chamber. Remem- 
bering the letter, he had hurried back to secure it 
from the possible curiosity of his servant. But Jacob 
was busy with the furniture, muttering his discontent 
against the untidy chamber-maid, and seemed so com- 
pletely occupied with an old silk handkerchief which 
he was flourishing from one object to another, that all 
suspicion forsook Leicester. He quietly closed the 
desk, therefore, and placing the letter in his pocket, 
sunk to an easy chair which Jacob had just left 
clouded in a dusky haze, while he commenced opera- 
tions on a neighboring sofa. 

Something more exciting than usual must have 
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pied Leicester’s thoughts, or, with his fastidious 
habits, he would not for a moment have endured the 
perpetual clouds of dust that floated over his hair and 
clothes, whenever Jacoh discovered a new object 
upon which to exercise his handkerchief. As it was, 
he sat lost in thought, apparently quite unconscious 
of the annoyance, or of the keen glances which the 
servant now and then cast upon him. 

*Tt will do,” thought Jacob, gathering the duster 
up in his hand with an eager clutch, and while he 
seemed looking around for something to employ him- 
self upon, those keen, grey eyes were bent upon 
Leicester’s face. “I was sure of it, he has almost 
made up his mind. Let me hear the tone of his voice, 
and I shall know how!” 

Jacob had not long to wait. After a reverie that 
was disturbed by many an anxious thought, Leices- 
ter turned in his chair, opened the little travelling 
desk and began to write, pausing now and then as if 
the construction of his language was more than usually 
difficult. The note did not please him. He tore it in 
two, and, casting the fragments upon the hearth-rug, 
selected another sheet from the perfumed paper that 











and dull by habitual tears, and the long, curling lashes 
seemed to have flung a deeper and deeper shadow on 
the cheek just beneath, for a faint circle, such as dis- 
ease or grief often pencils, was becoming definitely 
marked around those sad and beautiful eyes. The 
imprint of many a heavy heart-ache might have been 
read in those shadowy circles; and the paler redness 
of a mouth that smiled still—but oh, how mournfully. 

Florence sat bya sofa-table, one foot, too small now 
for the satin slipper that had so beautifully defined its 
proportions a little while before, rested upon one of 
the richly carved supporters. She had become pain- 
fully fragile, and the folds of her dress fell around her 
drooping form like a cloud, soft, white, and so trans- 
parent that but for the red scarf you might have de- 
fined the slender arms and marble neck underneath 
with startling distinctness. She was occupied with 
her drawing lesson, but even the pencil seemed too 
heavy for the slender and waxen fingers that guided 
it; and to one that understood the signification, there 
was something ominous in the bright, feverish tinge 
that spread over her palm, as if she had been crushing 
roses in that little hand, and might not hope to wash 


lay at his elbow. This time he was more successful ) the stain away. 


The note was carefully folded, sealed with a little 
antique seal, and directed in a light and flowing hand. 


Robert Otis leaned over the unhappy girl. He too 
was changed, but not like her. The flesh had not 


Leicester smiled as he wrote, and his face brightened ) wasted from his limbs; the fire of youth had not 
as if he had flung off a load of annoying doubts. ) burned out prematurely in those bright eyes; but his 


“Here,” he said, holding the letter over his shoulder 
with a carelessness that was certainly more than half 
assumed, “take this note and observe how it is re- 
ceived. You understand?” 

Jacob took the snowy little billet and bent over it 
wistfully, as if the direction could only be made out 
with great effort. 

“Well!” said Leicester, turning sharply upon him, 
“what keeps you? Surely you understand enough to 
make out the address?” 

“Well, yes!” answered Jacob, holding the note at 
arm’s length, and eyeing it askance, ‘it’s rather too 
fine that ere hand-writing, bat then I can manage to 
cipher it out if you give me time enough.” 

‘Very well, you have had time enough. Go! and 
remember to observe all that passes when you deliver 
it.”” 

Jaeob took up his drab beaver, planted it firmly on 
the back of his head and disappeared, holding the note 
between his thumb and finger. 

While our friend Jacob is making his way up town, 
we will precede him and enter the pretty cottage, 
which, with its fairy garden, has before been an ob- 
ject of description. 

In the parlor of this exquisite but monotonous dwel- 
ling sat Florence Nelson. Cold as it was becoming 
she still wore the pretty morning dress of fine India 
muslin, with its profusion of soft lace, but over it was 
a scarf of scarlet cashmere, that gave to her cheek its 
rosy shadow, as a crimson camilla sometimes casts a 
trace of its presence on the marble urn against which 
it falls. But for this waving shadow her face was 
cold, white, and even traced with mouraofal lines, as 
if she had been suffering from illness or some grief 
unnatural to her youth, and weighing sadly upon her 
gentle nature. Her soft, brown eyes seemed misty 














look was unsettled, restless, nay, sometimes wild. 
His very smile was hurried and passed quickly away, 
all its soft, mellow warmth was gone. The change 
was different, but terribly perceptible both in the 


} youth and the young girl. 


It was no boyish passion which marked every fea- 
ture of that noble face as it bent lower and lower over 
the drooping girl. Tenderness, keen, deep sympathy 
was there, but none of the ardent passions that had 
fired his whole being when only the semblance of that 
beautiful form first met his eye. If Robert Otis loved 
Florence Nelson, it was with the tender earnestness 
of manhood, not with the fiery ardor natural to his age 
and temperament. 

“You seem tired; how your hand trembles; rest 
awhile, Miss Nelson. This stooping posture must be 
oppressive,” said Robert, gently attempting to re- 
move the pencil from the fair hand that could really 
guide it no longer. 

“No, no,” said Florence, raising her eyes with a 
soft, sad smile, * you do not give lessons every day 
now, and we must improve the time. When Mr. 
Leicester comes he should find me quite an artist, I 
must not disgrace you with my idleness. He would 
feel hurt if we did not meet his expectations. Don’t 
you think so?” 

‘* Perhaps, I cannot exactly tell. Mr. Leicester is 
so unlike other men, it is difficult to decide what his 
wishes really are,” said Robert. “He certainly did 
take great interest in your progress at first!”’ 

“And now that interest has ceased! Js that what 
you mean to say, Robert?” questioned the young girl, 
and even the scarlet reflection of her shawl failed to 
relieve the deadly paleness of her countenance. 

“No, I did not say that!” answered Robert, gently, 
“he questions me of your progress often.” 
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Florence drew a deep breath, and now there was 
something more than a scarlet reflection on her cheek. 

“ Bat then,” continued Robert, “he contents him- 
self with questions; he does not come to witness the 
progress your are making.” 

“Then you have noticed it?—you have thought it 
strange?” said Florence, while the red upon her cheek 
began to burn painfully, and tears rushed to her eyes. 
“Yet you do not kaow—you cannot even guess how 
hard this is to bear !”’ 

“Perhaps I can guess,” answered Robert, casting 
down his eyes and trembling visibly. 

Florence started from her chair and stood upright. 
In the violence of her agitation, she lost the languid, 
willowy stoop of frame that had become habitual. 
For a moment the full energies of her nature were 
lighted up, stung into sharp vitality by surprise and 
terror. But she did not speak, she only stood upright 
a single moment, and then sunk to the couch help- 
lessly and sobbing like a child. Robert knelt by her 
greatly agitated, for he had anticipated no such violent 
effect from his words, ; 

‘Do not weep, Miss Nelson, I did not intend to 
pain you thus. What have I said?—what have I 
done that it should bring so much grief?” 

She looked at him earnestly, and whispered in a 
low voice, while the lashes fell over her eyes sweep- 
ing the tears downward in fresh gushes. ‘‘ What was 
it that you said? Something that you could guess, was 
not that it? Now tell me all you guess. What is it 
that you think?” 

‘‘ Nothing that should overwhelm you in this man- 
ner,” said Robert, struggling against the convictions 
her agitation was calculated to produce. “I thought 
—I have long thought—that you were greatly attached 
to Mr. Leicester, more than a ward usually is to her 
guardian.” 

“ And so, you are with him so much—and surely 
you did not think that my love—for I do not deny it, 
Robert—was unwelcome or unsought?”’ 

Robert hesitated, he could not find it in his heart to 
give utterance to his thoughts. 

‘No, I did not think that,’’ he said; ‘but Mr. Lei- 
cester is a strange man, so much older than we are, 
so much wiser. I can fathom neither his motives nor 
his feelings.” 

* And I—I have felt this so often—that is, of late,” 
said Florence, “at times [am almost afraid of him, 
and yet this very fear has its fascination.” 

Yes,” answered Robert, thoughtless of the mean- 
ing that might be given to his words, “ the bird shiv: 
ers with fear even as the serpent lures it, and in this 
lies some subtle mystery, for while the poor thing 
seems to know its danger, the knowledge yields it no 
power of resistance. Here lies the serpent with its 
eyes burning and its jaws apart, exposing all its 
venom; but the spell works in spite of this.” 

«Hush! hush!” said Florence, witha look of terror, 
“this isa cruel comparison It makes me shudder!” 

“I did not intend it as a comparison,” answered 
Robert. ‘ With you it can never be one, and with 
me such ideas would be very ungrateful, applied to 
my oldest friend. I wish to Heaven no thought 
against him would ever enter my head again.” 





“Conquer them, never breathe them again!’ said 
Florence, with sudden impetuosity. ‘They have 
killed me—those weary, base suspicions—not mine! 
not mine! Oh! I am so thankful that they were not 
formed in my heart!—they were whispered to me— 
forced on me. I would not believe them, but the 
evil thing.is here. I have no strength to cast it out 
alone, and he never comes to help me.” 

‘Perhaps he does not know how deeply you feel 
for him?” said Robert, anxious to console her. 

Florence shook her head, and leaning forward, 
shrouded her eyes with one hand; after a little while 
she turned her gaze upon Robert and addressed him 
more quietly. 

“ You must not think ill of him,” she said, with a 
dim smile. ‘‘ See what suspicion and pining thoughts 
can do; when they have crept into the heart.” The 
poor girl drew up the muslin sleeve from her arm, 
and Robert was startled to see how greatly the deli- 
cate limb was altenuated; tears came into his eyes, 
and bending down he touched the snowy wrist with 
his lips. ‘‘I must tell him that you are ill—that you 
suffer—surely, he cannot dream of this!” 

“Not®yet, we must not importune him; besides, 
I am becoming used to this desolate feeling. You 
will come oftener now. It is something to know that 
he has been near you—touched your clothes—held 
your hand—the atmosphere of his presence hangs 
about your very garments and does me good. This 
seems childish, does it not? but it is love. Some- 
time, when you have given up your being to another, 
this will seem less strange.” 

“] might have loved, young as you think me, even 
as you love this man,” said Robert, annoyed, spite 
of his sympathy, by the words with which she had 
unconsciously applied to his youth; “ but that which 
has wounded yousavedme You do not know, Miss 
Nelson, all that I have felt since the evening when 
Mr. Leicester brought me here. What I saw that 
night awoke me from the first sweet dream of pas- 
sion. I could have loved you then, even as you love 
Mr. Leicester.” ‘ 

“Me!” said Florence, and a momentary smile 
lighted her eyes—as if the very thought of his young 
love amused her, sad as she was; ‘how strange! to 
me you seemed so young and embarrassed—a mere 
boy—now——”’ 

“ Now I am changed, you would say—now I am a 
different person—older, firmer, more self-possessed. 
Yet it is only a few months ago; I may seem older 
and less timid, for in this little time I have thought 
and suffered, but then I was more worthy of your 
love for I had not learned to distrust my oldest friend. 
Like you I have struggled against suspicion, and like 
you I have failed to cast it forth. It has withered 
your gentle nature—mine it has embittered.” 

“Ah! but you had not my temptation. It was not 
his own mother who poisoned your mind against 
him” 

‘“‘Hlis mother? I did not know that either of his 
parents were living.” 

** But she, this quiet, cold lady; the woman whom 
you have seen here. Did he never tell you that she 
was his mother?” 
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“He never even hinted it!” said Robert, greatly ; of his power—I dare not doubt her. But I dare not 
surprised. believe the warning that she gave me.” 

‘She told me so with her own lips: she warned me 2 Robert walked up and down the room. New and 
against him—she, his mother.” ‘ stern thoughts were making their way in his mind. 

“Indeed !”? said Robert, thoughtfully. ‘ Yet with ? Gratitude is a powerful feeling, but it possesses none 
what coldness he received her!” of the infatuation and blindness which characterizes 

‘Tt is not his nature,’ answered Florence, and ber } the grand passion. Suspicions that had haunted his 
eyes filled with grateful tears. ‘To me her kindness } conscience like crimes were beginning to shape them- 
has been unvaried; there is something almost holy in } selves into stubborn facts. Suill he would not yield 
her calm, sweet nature: but for this I had not been so }.to them. Like the gentle girl drooping before his 
unhappy. Had I detected prejudice, temper, anything ‘ eyes, he dared not believe anything against Edward 
selfish mingled with her words, they would never { Leicester. Humiliation, nay, almost ruin, lay in the 
have reached my heart, but now I cannot turn from } thought. 


her. With all her stately coldness she has something (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


LOUISE. 


BY P. A. JORDAN, 


Sriix the autumn sun is shining: 
And upon the golden air, 

Comes a dream-like melody of yore, 
When a maiden free and fair 

Told her joys and sorrows sweetly, 
Told them with a winning grace, 

While the tear-drops trembled brightly, 
All a-down her angel face. 


Maiden fair—oh, never fairer 
Sped across the dewy mead! 
Never lighter, or more graceful, 
Rode the proud and prancing steed! 
And her soul all bright and holy 
Seemed to speak from ont her face: 
And she stepp’d the earth so queenly, 
Trode it with such untaught grace. 


Droop’d her eye in maiden beauty, 
For her soul was pure and meek; 
And her angel face bent lowly, 
Telling thoughts she could not speak: 
Oh! to see her, when the starlight 
Fell upon her face in prayer, 
And the evening shadows lay among 
The wavelets of her hair. 


O’er her mother’s heart that maiden 
Wove a web of sweet delight: 

All was hine in her pr 
In her absence starless night— 

For her loving soul found only 
Aught of happiness with her; 

How she watch’d beside her sleeping, 
Trembling when the maid would stir! 





When the summer fields were fading, 
And the birds fled silently, 
Ané the autumn winds sighed lowly, 
In their own sweet minstrelsy ; 
Sang she ’neath the drooping willow— 
Strange that she should wander there, 
When the evening shadows thicken 
On the still and breathless air. 


Unseen spirits seemed to call her, 
Wixh their viewless faces on; 

Reaching out their pale hands for her, 
In the sunshine and the storm; 





From the flowerets dewy bosoms, 
In the whisperings of the breeze; 
‘Mid the snowy blossoms straying, 
They would seem to say “ Louise!” 


Dwelling ever near her: present 
Wheresoe’er her footsteps went; 

Speaking sweetest in the twilight 
Where the drooping willow bent 

Down its coral strands to cheer her, 
Waving in the voiceless air: 

How they smiling, gathered round her 
Whispering “‘ Peace ” forever there. 


As the autumn evenings lengthened, 
And the shadows denser grew, 
And the twilight, thickened deeper, 
Round the haunts her spirit knew, 
Paled the maiden’s face, and clearer, 
From their soul-depths shone her eyes; 
Growing brighter, holier, clearer, 
For the mansions of the skies. 


“ Oh, come with us, sister spirit!” 
Called those unseen faces there; 
“Tarry not away forever, 
From the holy and the fair!’ 
Then they chimed in angel chorus, 
Strains no mortal ear can know; 
Swelling through that maiden’s bosom, 
With a sweet, celestial flow. 


As the hazy daylight glimmered, 
O’er the Eastern hills afar, 

While the drowsy zephyrs lingered 
Still within their hidden lair; 

Found they, pale and sweetly smiling, 
On the wet gruss lying there, 

With her face upturned to Heaven, 
As if angels beckoned there! 


That lone maiden, cold and breathless; 
Yet ag sweetly fair, as though 

Her ange!l-soul still lingered 
On the threshold, loth to go; 

And |.er sweet lips gently pouting, 
Seemed as though an angel's kiss 

There had lingered long, and wafted 
Her pure soul away in bliss. 





MRS. MAJOR JONES. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





“T peccare, the effrontery of some people is un- 
bearable,”’ said Mrs. Major Jones, as she fanned her- 
self violently at Saratoga, one day during the height 
of the season. ‘ Who is this young man that makes 
himself so conspicuous? Captain Carden he calls 
himself. The captain of some canal-boat or river 
sloop, and nothing more, I’ll engage.” 

** Yes, ma’am,”’ said the other old lady whom she 
addressed, ‘‘no doubt you are perfectly correct. He 
looks vulgar in spite of all his airs.” 

“TI vow,” replied Mrs. Major Jones, ‘Saratoga is 
becoming entirely too common. In the old times, 
when you and I were young, Mrs. Brown, and when 
nobody could come here excepi they were wealthy, 
Saratoga was properly select and exclusive; but now 
it is positively vulgar.” 

‘*Ah! dear me,” said Mrs. Brown, with a sigh, “I 
remember when folks came here with their coaches 
and four, and half a dozen servants. But now-a-days, 
since rail-roads have come in, butchers and bakers, 
and all sorts of low folks can get here as well as their 
betters; and the consequence is that young ladies of 
birth and breeding often find themselves dancing with 
tailor’s apprentices. The Lord knows what we are 
coming to!” And Mrs. Brown, in imitation of her 
grand friend, Mrs. Major Jones, fanned her fat person 
violently also 

For Mrs. Major Jones was, par excellence, the great 
lady of the house. Her husband held a commission 
in the army, and had rendered himself conspicuous 
in the Mexican war, and on the basis of these two 
things the wife placed her claims of exclusive genti- 
lity. She was lean, shrivelled, and ill-dressed, yet 
nevertheless she set the fashions to a crowd of foolish 
imitators. She continually talked of the effrontery of 
the vulgar, yet displayed her own by monopolizing at 
table the choicest fruits and the dessert. In the public 
rooms she turned her back on the merchants, trades- 
men and mechanics, who, with their families, were 
visiting at the hotel, declaring that, for her part, she 
considered that such sorts of people had no business 
to thrust themselves into the society of the higher 
classes: yet, in early life Mrs. Major Jones had 
been a wasker-woman, and had been married almost 
literally from the tub, by her husband, then a private. 
Uneducated and common place, she was just the 
person to have her head turned by prosperity, and 
hence her airs. 

But there was another reason for the dislike which 
Mrs. Major Jones entertained toward Captain Carden 
From the very day of his appearance at the Springs 
he had attracted the notice and almost monopolized 
the time of the lovely and accomplished Miss Fitz- 
arnold, the heiress of the season. Now Mrs. Major 
Jones had a gawky, sandy-haired nephew, who, in 
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virtue of holding a lieutenant’s commission, and being 
entitled to wear a uniform, a right which he exercised 
on every possible occasion, thought himself possessed 
of the exclusive claim to Miss Fitzarnold. When we 
have said that the young man was as ill-bred as his 
aunt, and scarcely less ignorant, it will be readily un- 
derstood that with a woman of sense and merit, which 
the heiress was, he would have had no cnance, even 
if all rivalry had been absent. But both he and his 
aunt chose to attribute the coldness and ill-concealed 
contempt, with which Miss Fitzarnold treated him, to 
the arts of Captain Carden; and Mrs. Major Jones 
accordingly only waited for her revenge. 

An opportunity came sooner than she had expected. 
While she was conversing with Mrs. Brown, the 
heiress came in, and sitting down at a centre-table, 
took up a book and began to read. Miss Fitzarnold 
was attired in a riding-dress, and was apparently 
waiting for some one. Jealousy whispered to the 
aunt that the intended cavalier was Captain Carden, 
and she determined immediately to fix a barb in the 
heart of the young girl. 

‘Ah, good morning, Miss Fitzarnold,” she cried, 
raising her voice. ‘How d’ye do? I am glad, my 
dear, to find you so charming. I did not notice you 
at first, or I would have spoken sooner, but the fac; 
was, my child, that we were just talking of a certain 
personage, and I was hinting his sad story to my dear 
friend, Mrs. Brown.” 

What made Miss Fitzarnold color so guiltily?. How 
did she know to whom the speaker alluded? But, 
after a moment’s embarrassment, she replied to the 
salutation of Mrs. Major Jones, and, assuming an air 
of innocence, inquired whom the speaker meant. 

‘“T mean Captain Carden, my dear,” replied the old 
intriguer, fixing her keen grey eyes on the young girl, 
‘Sof whom nobody knows anything, and about whom 
everybody is talking. I was just saying,’’ she con- 
tinued, giving a meaning look at Mrs. Brown, “that 
there was a Carden, a private in the regiment, when 
my husband was at Monterey last summer, who would 
have been shot for cowardice and desertion if Gen. 
‘Taylor had not said that the fellow was too worthless 
to have good lead wasted upon him, and who in con- 
sequence was well whipped and then drummed out 
of camp. Do you know the first name of this young 
man?” 

Her hearer turned red and pale by turng, and this 
though striving to appear unconcerned. Not unaware 
of the speaker’s habit of abusing everybody, Miss 
Fitzarnold still felt that there might be truth in this 
story. Her lover had come to Saratoga entirely un- 
known to her, and begun an acquainiance, through 
the facility of introduction common to watering- 
places. This acquaintance had rapidly ripened into 
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an intimacy, how rapidly the poor girl now shuddered, ‘There was a Carden, or Marsden, or Arden, or 
to reflect! Usually guarded in her relations with the { some such name,” replied her companion, “and its 
other sex, the heiress, for onee, had allowed herself to ? just as likely to be this fellow as not. I dare say it is. 
be remiss. The truth was that the handsome person, } Wasn’t Miss ‘Fitzarnold cut? To think of her having 
fascinating manners, intelligent conversation, and ex- ¢ had a barber’s apprentice for a beau.” And the ma- 
haustless fund of anecdote picked up in his voyages ? licious old creature laughed sardonically. 
over the world, had made an impression as sudden as? Meantime the victim of this base slander liad fled 
it was profound on the hitherto untouched heart of the ? to her room, where, casting herself on her bed, with 
young girl. She had yielded herself to the delicious } her riding-habit still on, she burst into a passion of 
happiness of this stranger’s society, without stopping ? tears. “Oh!” she said, at last, between deep sobs, 
to think. But now, at these words of Mrs. Major } “that I should have been so foolish. Poverty I should 
Jones, she awoke from her delusion. What did she ) not mind, for I have wealth for both. Nor do I care 
know of her lover? Even if the person alluded to by ; for what they call high birth, for nobility of mind is 
the speaker was not Captain Carden, and of this she } the true aristocracy of a republic. But a coward— 
felt certain, for surely one seemingly so brave could § one who has been whipped! Yet it cannot be He 
never have been a coward, still her lover might be 5 is all that is pure, and high-souled, there must be some 
an impostor. She had been taught suspicion, as all § terrible mistake. And yet she was positive. But no, 
heiresses are, and she trembled to think what a gulf } it is not the same person, it cannot, cannot be” 
she was escaping. These reflections passed rapidly She was not, however, happy in spite of her disbe- 
through her mind while Mrs. Major Jones continued § lief; for the question would continually rise to her 
speaking. mind, “who is he?” Oh! how bitterly she repented 
“Perhaps you don’t know his first name?” said } having allowed her feelings to carry away her judg- 
Mrs. Major Jones, maliciously enjoying the distress } ment, how she accused herself for having loved so 
of her hearer. quickly, and, as she feared, so foolishly. ‘But I will 
“Oh! yes, ma’am,” answered Miss Fitzarnold, { retrace my steps, I will see him no more,” she said, 
rousing herself, “ yes, I believe—I think I have 3 ‘If will not even send an excuse for not fulfilling my 
heard—in short, ma’am, I remember,” she said, } engagement, lest it should lead to a renewal of the 
assuming all the distance she was capable of, ‘“‘that } acquaintance. He will take offence at my rudeness, 
it is Henry.” and that will end it. And, to make sure, I will keep 
“Henry!” almost shrieked Mrs. Major Jones, lift- 2 my room all day.” 
ing up her hands in well affected surprise, “the very? The lover fully expected a message from Miss Fitz- 
name. And now I think of it, the culprit was, ac- ) arnold explaining her conduct, and when the morning 
cording to my husband, a tall and rather good-looking } passed without his receiving any, he became incensed. 
young man, with dark eyes and hair, and had been a ) Accordingly, at dinner, though he took his usual seat 
barber’s apprentice, who had robbed his master’s till } next to her chair, he resolved to be cold and reserved. 
and then enlisted. I have no doubt it is the very man. ) But when the meal passed, and yet she did not make 
To think, my dear Miss Fitzarnold, to think my good | her appearance, he became seriously alarmed. When 
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Mrs. Brown, what an impostor we have been har- § the dessert was over, and all hope of her coming had 
boring in our midst! Positively my nephew should § vanished, he rose from the table, and, seeking her 
horsewhip him out of the town, if the dear lad would § maid, asked if Miss Fitzarnold was ill. “She was,” 
not demean himself too much by doing it. But what $ the servant replied. ‘Would she be down in the 
is the matter, Miss Fitzarnold, are you ill?” evening?” ‘No, she was too sick, she might not be 
“No, I thank you,” replied the heiress, feebly, } down for a week.” There was something in the girl’s 
rising, and trying to smile. “It is only a rush of } manner that piqued Carden, and he turned away re- 
blood to the head, to which I am subject, and which } solved to inquire no more. “It is a woman’s whim 
makes me dizzy for a moment when it comes. [} —a piece of coquetry, perhaps—and yet I began to 
will give up my ride, and go and lie down. By din-} hope she returned my love—fool that I am,” he said, 
ner I shall be perfectly well.” bitterly; and with this exclamation, vowed to think of 
The door had scarcely closed on her retreating form, } her no more. 
when Captain Carden looked intothe room. Notseeing 2 But the next morning, at breakfast, he looked for 
Miss Fitzarnold, he ventured to ask if she had been ? her as anxiously as ever. She did not make her ap- 
there, on which Mrs. Major Jones answered that she ? pearance, however. About noon, half crazed with 
had, but subsequently had gone to her chamber in- } jealousy, despair and uncertainty, Carden resolved to 
tending to remain until dinner. ‘‘ And did she leave } overlook everything, and make new overtures to her. 
no message?” the captain asked. ‘ None,” was the } He accordingly wrote on the back of a card a pres- 
reply. The young officer looked momentarily angry, } sing request to see her, if only for five minutes, unless 
then darteda keen glance at the speaker, and finally } she was really too ill to sit up, or to leave her room. 
turned carelessly from the apartment, and was heard ; In a few minutes a reply came that Miss Fitzarnold 
on the piazza humming the popular air of ‘Old Uncle § could not grant the interview, though without a sylla- 
Ned.” Some lovers have a habit of humming comic § ble in explanation. 
tunes when they are puzzled or mortified; and Carden In fact she was persisting heroically in her resolu- 
was one of these. tion, though with many a heart-ache and many a tear. 
“ And was this young man really drammed out of } If she could have asked her lover frankly to tell his 
camp?” whispered Mrs. Brown, when he haddeparted. ’ history, she would have done it, but her modesty 
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shrank from such a proceeding with a man who had 
not offered himself. She almost wished he would 
ask for an interview, in hopes he. would propose, but 
when he solicited one, she shrank, with a woman’s 
true instinct, from the crisis. Five minutes after, she 
repented of her decision; and resolved to go down to 
dinner, and thus afford a chance to explain. 

But, at dinner, Carden sat in a new seat, sullen and 
reserved, nor did he once look at her. It was so, in 
the evening also, in the public drawing-room. He 
never came near her, and allowed his eyes to meet 
hers but once, and then he bowed distantly and coldly. 
Mrs, Major Jones saw the mutual conduct of the pair, 
and congratulated herself that she had separated them 
forever. In the course of the evening, she heard 
Captain Carden tell a friend that he was going to 
leave, the next day; and now she saw, as she thought, 
the coast clear for her nephew. 

The awkward, yet conceited youth was sitting 
by Miss Fitzarnold, endeavoring to render himself 
agreeable to her, but only disgusting her, when the 
celebrated Commodore C—— came walking up the 
apartment. Mrs. Brown was on a sofa not far from 
the heiress, and the veteran, wishing to rest awhile, 
took a seat beside her before he noticed who this 
neighbor was. 

‘Ah! commodore, how do you do?” said the gos- 
sip. ‘‘Have you heard the news? Shocking, is it not? 
To think that such ruffians shonld get the entree here 
with people of consideration.” 

The commodore looked at her for an explanation. 

“‘] see you are astonished to hear me use such 
strong language,” she said. ‘But you will be more 
80, when you are informed of all. You see that tall, 
Bowery-looking sort of @ dandy yonder, don’t you, 
leaning against the door, and trying to look like a 
Corsair?” 

**You mean Carden. He does look out of humor.” 

‘Oh! you know his name, Well, we’ve found 
him out. Who do you think he is?” 

*‘ Who?” said the veteran, with his peculiar smile. 

Every word of this conversation was audible to 
Miss Fitzarnold, who sat in torture while it went on, 
coloring and trembling. 

“You may well ask who. Well, be is a barber’s 
runaway apprentice, who was whipped at Monterey 
for cowardice, and afterward drummed out of camp.” 

The commodore laughed outright; but, after a mo- 
ment, said bluntly— 

“Somebody has been hoaxing you, I fear, Mrs. 
Brown,” 

** No, indeed,” she cried, eagerly, interrupting him. 

‘* Are you sure?” he said. 

“IT have it from Mrs. Major Jones, who ought to 
know, because her husband saw him whipped; and 
besides everybody to-day says it is true. Ah! here is 
Lieutenant Jones,” she cried, turning to where he sat 
at Miss Fitzarno!d’s side, “He will tell you that this 
Captain Carden is an impostor, and all about it.” 

“ Ah! yes,” drawled the youth, thus addressed, and 
lifting his eye-glass he stared at Captain Carden, ‘“‘My 
aunt knows all about it, he is a ranaway barber’s boy, 
and any one can see impostor written legibly in his 
face.” 








The commodore rose to his feet at these words. 
“Young man,” he said, sternly, ‘I should do right to 
confront you with Captain Carden, and repeat your 
words; and but for the presence of these ladies [ 
would do it. I know all about Carden. He is the 
only son of an honored and wealthy Carolina family, 
a master commandant in the United States Navy, and 
a captain by courtesy. A braver, nobler, more gen- 
tlemanly man does not live. A few years ago he won 
his present high rank, for it is high for one so young, 
by capturing a notorious pirate in the West Indies, 
and that too with the odds in men against him. I can 
pardon Mrs. Brown for her mistake, but that you, who 
pretend to be a gentleman, should, without inquiry, 
slander a fellow officer, is not to be forgiven. Allow 
me to say, if you go on as you have begun, you will 
be no honor to the service.” 

The old veteran spoke indignantly, for he was a 
plain, blunt man, and thoroughly despised the would 
be coxcomb he addressed. His hearer, obtuse as he 
was, shrank before the withering reproof. He stam- 
merrd, hesitated, looked in every direction except at 
the commodore, and finally suppressing an oath, rose 
and hastily left the room. 

The heiress rose too. She was impulsive in all 
noble deeds, and the moment she heard how she had 
wronged Carden, she forgot everything except that, 
in justice to him, she ought to apolagize for her late 
rudeness. She accordingly crossed the room rapidly, 
and laid her hand on Carden’s arm. He had not ob- 
served her, and started in surprise. She did not give 
herself time to think, but said hastily— 

“T have been unjust to you. I heard reports to 
your disadvantage, and—and almost,” she smiled 
winningly, “believed them, I fear. You will for- 
give me, won’t you?” 

Captain Carden had almost snatched that fair hand 
to his lips, before all the room, but recollecting him- 
self he contented himself with drawing it within his 
own and passing out into the piazza. There, after a 
moment’s pause, the pair wandered off in the moon- 
light. 

What passed in the very long walk they took to- 
gether, never was repeated by either; but, when they 
returned to the hotel, they were betrothed for life. 

Carden, though aware of the reports to his disad- 
vantage, could not learn from his mistress who origi- 
nated them. He obtained this information, however, 
from the commodore, and, glad to find that there was 
a man to father the slanders of Mrs. Major Jones, 
took the promising nephew by the collar in the pre- 
sence of the gentlemen, after all the ladies had retired, 
and ejected him from the hotel. 

The lieutenant, fearing a horsewhip if he returned, 
for Carden had intimated that such a punishment 
would await him, did not come back; and the next 
morning decamped entirely from Saratoga, He was 
followed immediately by his aunt, whose star too had 
set. 

Carden and his lovely bride were married the 
ensuing winter, and spent the first summer of their 
wedded life at Saratoga; but that place, we are com- 
pelled to record, has never since been honored by 
the presence of Mas. Masor Jonzs. 
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THE LADY ELIZABETH ERSKINE. 


A TALE OF WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 


BY VIOLET FANE. 


Amunst scenery of that wild, sublime description, 
so common to the mountainous regions of Scotland, 
stood an old convent, whose dismantled and dreary 
appearance plainly indicated that another hand than 
time had desecrated those walls once held so sacred. 
It had been built to protect the holy fathers from the 
predatory attacks of the Highlard clans, who, safe in 
their mountain retreats, neither reverenced their re- 
ligion, nor feared their vengeance. But a power was 
soon formed too strong to be resisted. The reforma- 
tion rapidly progressed in spite of opposition, and the 
monks, however long they could have withstood a 
a war of weapons, were compelled to yield to the 
strong current of popular opinions. Their revenues 
withheld, their authority contemned, themselves per- 
secuted, they retired to the continent, leaving behind 
afew, whom zeal had induced to remain. These 


devoted men were murdered by a marauding party 


of Highlanders, who pillaged the convent, and left 
the bodies of the murdered monks to be interred by 
the few Catholics yet remaining. They were regarded 
as martyrs to the holy cause, and many were the wild 
legends related of their re-appearance on earth, which 
caused the old convent to be shunned by the super- 
stitious peasantry, who never crossed the priest’s 
domain or land attached to the convent. Not far from 
the monastery was the seat of the Lady Margaret 
Lindsay, sister of the Earl of Mar. The Lady Mar- 
garet had been educated in France, where she had 
become ardently attached to the church of Rome, 
and being a person of strong will and indomitable 
perseverance, she directed her whole energies to- 
ward the establishment of that religion in Scotland. 
Her plans had hitherto been frustrated by King Charles, 
whose tyrannical measures had the effect of drawing 
the covenanters more closely together. 

Toward the close of a summer afternoon the 4dady 
wended her wav, slowly and thoughtfully, to the con- 
vent. Passing through the ruined entrance, she 
threaded her way through rooms and up staircases, 
cold and cheerless from the accumulated damp and 
mould of a century, and paused at the end of a long 
gallery. Pressing with some force on what appeared 
to be solid wall, a small door flew open, and dis- 
closed to view, in the room beyond, a dark, severe 
looking man, in the garb of a Romish priest. Rising 
to meet the lady as she entered, he eagerly demanded 
—‘* what success?” 

“So far, good,” she replied, “I have written to 
him as you wished, and he has answered, like a high- 
minded and noble gentleman, that he will be here 
this evening, as Captain Grahame, his title a secret to 
all but me. If we can entice him here, there is an 





attraction strong enough to keep him. Some few years 
ago, [ visited the South, and on my return travelled 
with the earl several days. Elizabeth was with me, 
and though but a child in years, she was tall for her 
age, which, together with her calm, self-possessed 
manners, gave her the appearance of being older 
than she really was. Montrose was much struck 
with her, and it-was with great difficulty 1 defeated 
his attempts to discover our names and destination, 
But time flies—you must sound his feelings for the 
king, and buy him at any price.” And receiving his 
blessing, she departed. 

Night was fast mantling the castle in gloom, ere her 
companion roused himself from the reverie in which 
he had fallen when she left him; and rising with an 
air of exultation, exclaimed—“ this will succeed; 
fool! but a short time since and I was ready to de- 
spond, to give up, without another struggle, the ob- 
ject I have ever had in view, for which [ now hold 
the queen’s promise—never!—the name of Francis 
Hatton will yet be heard throughout Europe; but now 
to action,” 

It was long past the hour of twilight before the 
expected visitor arrived, Giving his horse in charge 
of a servant, and requesting permission to pay hi 
respects to the Lady of Lindsay, he was ushered into 
the presence of the lady and her friend of the ruins, 
She presented him as a friend in whom she put every 
trust, and the only one of her household that must 
know his title. He expressed himself delighted to 
make the acquaintance of the distinguished Montrose, 
and charmed the earl by the polish and piquancy of 
his conversation, which showed him conversant with 
courts and that light style of chit-chat, termed French, 
introduced by Henrietta Maria and her followers, at 
court, though little adapted to the English character, 
and in which few Englishmen excelled. Their even- 
ing meal was announced, and the lady apologizing 
for its lateness by remarking she had waited for a re- 
lative she expected, and would wait no longer, led the 
way to the dining-room. The earl, or, as they called 
him, Grahame, was shown his own room immediately 
after, and left to seek the repose he evidently needed 
—he had left Edinburgh to recover from the effect of 
a severe illness. But long it was ere sleep visited 
him :—thoughts of a mixed nature crowded thick and 
fast through his mind—he seemed again riding in that 
old, lumbering vehicle, with that vision of youth and 
beauty that had so dazzled and bewildered him :— 
then came the sudden disappearance, followed by the 
long, hopeless search, and more bitter still, the hated 
marriage urged on him by officious friends, to which 
he reluctantly consented. But why was he here 
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now? What had caused so sudden a thrill of joy at 
the appearance of Lady Margaret, when he recog- 
nized her as his travelling companion? And her rela- 
tive—could it be she whom he wou “give worlds to 
gaze on once more? And for what—even if she was 
free, he was bound by the strongest ties? But of this 
he thought not. The passionate longing he had felt 
to see her again was about to be gratified—beyond 
he looked not. Morning found him feverish and ex- 
cited; the dreamy, unrefreshing sleep had not dis- 
pelled these visions of the night, and he descended 
to the drawing-room with the determination of making 
a confidante of his hostess if the unknown failed in 
appearing. 

Lady Margaret and her friend, left alone, expressed 
their joy at the success of their scheme. The priest 
advised her to excite his chivalric feelings in behalf 
of the king. ‘In this,” said he, ‘‘ Elizabeth will bea 
valuable assistant. She is so enthusiastic a loyalist, 
and feels so sincerely for Charles, that she is truly 
eloquent. Ah, here she is,” said he, turning to a iady 
who that moment entered the room. “I must con- 
gratulate you on your safe return from the haunts of 
rebels, my daughters, but | will not oblige you to talk 
about it now, as it is late, so good night to you.” 

* You look weary and sad, my child,” said her aunt, 
as she drew her toward her. “You have been so gay 
while gone, that you grieve to return to me.” 

Lady Elizabeth earnestly denied the assertion, and 
proceeded to tell the cause of her sorrow. “The 
Master of Napier is on a visit to my father. He’has 
asked my hand in marriage, and it is promised, but 
indeed [ do not wish to marry.” Her aunt assured 
her of her willingness to exert her influence with 
her brother to avert the marriage, and knowing the 
esteem in which he held her, she had no fear for the 
result. Having re-assured her niece on this subject, 
she bid her retire, as she would need her services 
next day to entertain a guest, one of the house of 
Grahame. 

Lady Elizabeth Erskine was a daughter of the 
Earl of Mar, who, feeling for the loneliness of his 
sister, had allowed her to take charge of Lizzie, under 
a strict promise not to educate her in the Romish 
faith. To this Lady Margaret adhered, but had im- 
pressed on her mind as strong a belief in the divine 
right of kings as was entertained by Charles himself, 
consequently the stubborn opposition of Scotland to 
his authority was to them a subject of great grief 
Mar was opposed to the king, and thinking troublous 
times were coming, was anxious to see his daughter 
settled in life, and gave a willing consent to the pro- 
posals of the Master of Napier, little imagining that 
she would object. Not daring, from the decided tone 
of her father when he observed her hesitation, to give 
a direct refusal, she asked for time to consider, and 
the earl allowed her to return to her aunt’s, announ- 
cing his intention of coming for her soon to return 
and prepare for her marriage. Her objections she 
would blush to own, and her only hope was in the 
Lady Margaret. Assured by the hopes she had re- 
ceived, she entered the room to welcome her aunt’s 
guest in her usual spirits. Aroused by the opening 


of the door, Grahame turned, and the object of his 
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dreams, with the same striking, but more matured 
loveliness, stood beforehim. Both started, and gazed 
at each other in silence. At length, advancing into 
the room with a strong effort at composure, she said: 
“my aunt informed me she was honored with the 
company of Captain Grahame, and feared his exer- 
tions yesterday would be severely felt—she will soon 
make inquiries herself.” Grahame, unable to reply, 
was relieved by the entrance of the Lady Margaret, 
who expressed much sorrow to see him looking so 
ill, and was strenuous in her wishes to send for medi- 
cal aid. ' To this he would not consent, assuring her 
that rest and quiet would soon restore him to his usual 
health. Lady Margaret regretted that urgent business 
demanded her absence through the day, and that her 
duties, as his entertainer, must devolve on another, 
but added, “she had no doubt he would excuse her, she 
left so fair a substitute,’ and laughing lightly, lef tthe 
room. Grahame allowed no embarrassing pause in 
the conversation, but sustained it in the frank, gay 
manner so peculiar to him, and soon won his com- 
panion from her reserve. Though he spoke not of 
his love, his tone and looks betrayed it, and Lizzie 
closed her eyes that night with the happy conscious- 
ness that she was beloved. Day after day passed, 
and found him still the guest of Lady Margaret. 
Affairs at Edinburgh were forgotten or uncared for 
—seated at the feet of Lizzie he took no note of time. 
What to him were the disputes of party when he was 
far from its turmoil, enjoying hours of happiness— 
happiness that he knew must soon end, but the re- 
membrance would be with him forever; and wilfully 
closing his eyes to the consequences, he yielded, with- 
out a struggle, to his passion for the lovely niece of 
Lady Margaret. But it was not love alone detained 
when honor bade him go. The most dazzling offers 
were made by the priest in the name of the king, that 
could tempt the heart and ambition of man. Honors, 
power, revenge, and lastly, the annulment of his mar- 
riage, if he wished it. 

Montrose hesitated long, but noble, high minded 
and chivalrous, he could not resist the touching and 
eloquent prayers of Lizzie, that his sword should be 
drawn for the king. Many were the walks to the 
convent to visit the priest, and while listening to the 
legends related by Lizzie of the former inmates of 
those walls; of their loyalty, devotion to their reli- 
giorf and untimely fate, Grahame, brave and enthu- 
siastic, longed for the expected war. But Father 
Francis was ever by to whisper caution, and report 
the latest news from Edinburgh, of the great power 
vested in the earl of Argyle and Leslie, to the utter 
exclusion of Montrose. 

Lady Elizabeth awoke from her dream of happi 
ness, by remembering that the time drew nigh when 
her father was to come for her. Her consent to the 
marriage she knew he considered a mere formality, 
and dreaded to witness his anger when he heard her 
refusal. Just emerging from girlhood when she met 
the Earl of Montrose, his ardent admiration made a 
deeper impression than it probably would, had she 
lived less in retirement; but there was a mystery and 
romance around their meeting, that invested it with a 
charm, and formed the threads of which many @ 
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dream of happiness was woven. Their, to her, unex- 
pected meeting, revived those feelings in full force, 
and rendered it impossible for her to think of mar- 
rying another. 

It was a fair, bright morning; Elizabeth proceeded 
with Grahame to pay their usual visit to the convent. 
To him the walk had never been so pleasant; his ne- 
gociations with the king went on smoothly—no objec- 
tions had been made to his terms, and there was a 
prospect of a speedy adjustment of all differences, 
and his divorce was promised immediately after. 
His spirits rose with his hopes of gaining the hand of 
Lizzie, and the wild, rugged scenery and sad looking 
ruins were invested with the same bright colors with 
which he dressed the future. Arriving at the ruins 
they found the Lady Margaret already there, who re- 
quested Elizabeth to wait for them in the grounds 
adjoining. Their conference was short, and Lizzie 
was startled by the appearance of her lover, dressed 
fora journey. Taking her hand he told her pressing 
affairs called him to Edinburgh; spoke of his love and 
his hopes of soon returning, and pressing his lips to 
hers, sprang on a horse brought him by the priest, 
and before Elizabeth had recovered from her sur- 
prise, was out of sight. As they returned home Lady 
Margaret disclosed his title. An order had been 
issued for his arrest, and he had returned to Edinburgh 
to avert the suspicions that had fallen on him. Fright- 
ened at the pallor that spread over the face of her 
niece when she heard his name, she assured her his 
divorce was certain, and she would, ere long, be 
greeted as the Lady of Montrose. Elizabeth made no 
reply; she had left that morning buoyant, light-hearted 
and full of hope—she returned in the deepest grief and 
despair; love and pride were deeply wounded; she 
had been made a dupe and tool to serve the ambition 
of others, and was not sorry, as she crossed the thresh- 
hold, to meet the Earl of Mar. Circumstances had 
obliged him to hurry on her marriage; the minister 
and bridegroom were ready, and there would be no 
time to make a toilet. Mechanically she followed 
him, and before Lady Margaret had sufficiently reco- 
vered from her astonishment to interfere, she had pro- 
nounced the vows that made her a bride. 

Leaving her in care of her aunt, her father and 
husband took the road to Edinburgh. “Elizabeth,” 
exclaimed the lady, in a tone of sorrow and asto- 
nishment, ‘‘ why is this?” Turning on her ascornful 
smile, with a proud, firm step, she left her presence. 
Having reached her own room, she threw herself on 
her couch. Terrible and bitter were her feelings— 
her heart seemed bursting, and her brain on fire, and 
when she rose, calm, and resigned to her fate, she 
felt as if the weight of years pressed on her; she had 
passed the boundaries of the fairy land of girlhood, 
and entered on the trying ordeal of woman’s life. 

When Montrose again visited those scenes, the 
melancholy November winds moaned through the 
leafless forests, as if bewailing at the wreck of human 
hopes. But he heeded not the change. H= was aware 
that Lizze was the niece of Lady Margaret Lindsay, 
but knew not that she was a daughter of Mar The 
Master of Napier had united his fortunes with those 
of his kinsmen, and had taken the first opportunity 














political affairs allowed them, to visit, with his uncle, 
the bride he had so hastily wedded. They were met 
by Father Francis, who, pretending important busi- 
ness with the earl, conducted them to the monastery. 
Montrose followed him impatiently—months had 
passed since he had seen Lizzie, and every moment 
was counted that kept him from her. But who can 
describe his feelings when the priest informed him 
of her marriage. His rage knew no bounds—accu- 
sing both him and the Lady Margaret of treachery, 
he declared his intention of yet possessing her, de- 
spite them, and threatened the most terrible revenge 
if they interfered. By degrees Father Francis calmed 
him—assured him of their innocence, and the anger 
of the Lady Margaret at being, as she supposed, their 
dupe. But it was in vain he urged him to desist from 
his promised visit. That Elizabeth was indifferent to 
him he could not believe, and determined to see her, 
reckless of the consequences. He stepped eagerly 
forward to greet her, when presented, but the icy cold- 
ness with which she spoke the word welcome, chilled 
the warmer emotions of his heart, and they met as 
strangers. 

The earl lingered long, to obtain, if possible, an 
interview with Lady Elizabeth, but though ever kind 
and gentle, she studiously avoided meeting him alone. 

When called on by the king to take up arms, Mon- 
trose felt bound to obey, but maddened at the thought 
of leaving, perhaps forever, without an explanation, 
he demanded, “by the memory of the past,”’ a private 
interview. ‘Let the past be forgotten, my lord,” 
replied she, ‘ but never forget that Iam a wife. In 
this desperate struggle be true to yourself and king. 
Let the Grahames ever be foremost in the fight,” 
said she, laying her hand on her husband’s arm, 
‘and I shall glory in the name. Remember, my 
prayers are with you.” 

The after deeds of Montrose claim a page in his- 
tory. The name of Lizzie was a talisman to insure 
victory, and the cause of Charles was triumphant in 
Scotland. Meteor-like he appeared, shedding bril- 
liancy over the declining days of the murdered king. 
For three years he strove to uphold the royal cause; 
crossing mountains in the middle of winter, consi- 
dered impassable excepting in summer, he performed 
prodigies of valor, and gained victories that asto- 
nished Europe. But the most brilliant achievements 
could not turn the tide of fortune, nor prop the totter- 
ing throne of Charles. The unhappy king gave him- 
self up to the Scots, and commanded Montrose to lay 
down his arms and retire to the continent. But 
neither sufferings nor the disgrace of defeat had de- 
stroyed his love for Lady Elizabeth, and before he 
left his country, an honorable exile, he re-vistied those 
scenes that had witnessed so much of his happiness 
and misery. 

It was in vain Elizabeth talked to herself of her 
duties, and endeavored to forget the past events of 
her life; all the noble deeds at arms and fortitude in 
suffering linked with the name of Montrose, but en- 
deared him the more to her, and indelibly engraved 
his image on her heart. It was long since she had 
heard from him, and his abrupt entrance startled 
her from her usual self-possession; she murmured— 
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“Grahame!’ in a tone of most passionate love. Gra- 
hame caught the name and tone, and replied with all 
the earnestness of his devoted love. Again and again 
he repeated the tale of his passion, and seemed to never 
tire of hearing it was returned. Exile had lost half 
its sting; his love was not despised, and he could 
dwell on the memory of Lizzie as associated with the 
happiest days of his past life. Their joy was embit- 
tered by the thoughts of parting—fearful forebodings 
oppressed both that they would meet no more, and as 
Montrose pressed his lips to hers, he feared it was 
the last kiss of love. But once again they met. 
Three years more had rolled into eternity, and the 
earl was still in foreign lands. Charles I. had suf- 
fered the fate from which he could not save Strafford, 
and Charles II., then on the continent, preferring 
rather to trust his fortunes to Montrose than himself 
with the covenanters, sent the gallant earl with a few 
hundred wild Germans, to recover a foothold in Scot- 
land. He landed on the island, pressed a few men 
into his service, and crossing over to the main land, 
proceeded by rapid marches to meet the forces sent 
against him. The wild islanders fled before the first 
fire—the Germans yielded themselves prisoners, and 
the earl was obliged to fly. Many days he wandered, 
wet, cold and hungry, and was finally betrayed into 
the hands of his enemies, carried in triumph to Ed- 
inburgh, and condemned to die on a gallows twenty 
feet high. 

Lady Elizabeth, half frantic at the terrible death 
that awaited him, heeded not the dictates of prud 
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but hastened, with all the speed possible, to the city. 
By means of a heavy bribe, she, with great difficulty, 
gained admission to his prison. ‘Grahame! Gra- 
hame!”’ exclaimed the unhappy woman, “ you shall 
not die.” He attempted to calm her excited feelings 
by speaking of the glory such a death would reflect 
on his name. But she shuddered at the thought—it 
seemed a mockery to tell her of the empty bauble that 
was wresting from her the brightest link that bound 
her to existence. She beheld it in its true light, a 
painted toy, with its bright colors, that had dazzled 
by their brilliancy, faded and gone. Lady Elizabeth 
looked her last on Montrose, and left his cell a sad 
and miserable woman. She listened for the signal 
that was to sound his death-knell ; pictured to herself 
the agonies of the death he suffered so proudly, till 
she writhed with the infliction, but it was with an un- 
dimmed eye—no tears relieved her bursting heart, and 
she was apparently unmoved as a marble statue. 
For two days she lingered near the lonely Burrow 
Muir, to elude the vigilance of Argyle, and get pos- 
session of the heart that had throbbed so truly for her 
and his king. It was embalmed and placed within a 
silver urn, and cherished by the Lady Elizabeth and 
her husband as the dearest and holiest relic they pos- 
sessed. Her husband was untiring in his efforts to 
restore her cheerfulness, but her heart never broke 
through the icy chill in which the death of Montrose 
bound it, and though she lived many years, it was as 
one whose only hope was to find rest in the grave. 
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BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Tue glowing sunset's parting smile 
Is resting on thy forehead fair ; 
It brightens on thy blushing cheek, 
And gilds with light thy golden hair. 
And to thy soft and gentle eyes, 
The twilight rays sach hues have given, 
As those that tinge the stream’s clear breast 
When yielding back the blue of Heaven. 


Thy heart is pulseless and serene, 
Nor pride nor passion enters there ; 
But all that charms the tutored mind 
Thou can’st not feel thou can’st not share, 
Those mountains towering to the sky, 
The glory of the tranquil sea; 
Yon pale star trembling far above 
No inward vision wakes in thee. 


Thou hast no portion in those minds 
Whose gifted thoughts like memory seem; 
No forms of beauty haunt thy heart, 
Nor fancy weaves one pensive dream. 
I turn to look within thine eyes, 
But meet no glance to answer mine, 
The scenes that speak in voiceless words 
Convey no tones to souls like thine. 





But wherefore should I turn aside 

With such a shade o’er heart and brow; 
For as thou art—I loved thee once, 

Why should I cease to prize thee now? 
Amid thy beanty’s early spring 

I asked not of fts summer glow, 
Bunt deemed thy modest silence hid 

A wealth of deeper thought below. 


And yet, when years have passed away 

And left thee soulless, calm and cold: 
I turn away with deep regret 

That I have chosen dross for gold. 
I weary of the placid face 

Whose changeless seeming palls mine eye, 
For well { know when this shall fade 

The charms that won my heart must die. 

. 


My ardent fancy fondly wove 
The chains that once appeared so blest, 
And turned from happiness aside 
To clasp its phantom to my breast; 
And yet the grief that wrings my soul, 
Pride, duty, bids me well conceal, 
Nor do I fear thou wilt discern 
The pain that { alone must feel. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Two of our three dollar cotemporaries are, at pre- 
seul, engaged in an amusing war as to which gives 
the most correct fashions. One contends that because 
he gives a steel-plate he is entitled to the must credit, 
while the Other asserts that as he has fashions engraved 
on wood, his work is superior. For our part we fur 
nish, as our readers see, both the steel-plates and the 
engravings on wood, and these in every number. This 
Magazine was first begun, in order to give later and 
correct reports of the fashions, than any then, or since 
given elsewhere; and neither pains nor expense have 
ever been spared, to secure its excelling al! others in 
these respects. We have frequently published steel 
fashion-plates months in advance of one of the cotem- 
poraries; and us for the engravings of fashions on 
wood, what we issue one month generally comes out 
in our cotemporaries the month afterward. Thus io 
August one cotemporary had what we published in 
July, &e. &c. The truth is, that the attempts of other 
periodicals to give late and accurate reports of the 
fashions amuse us by their atter failure. Generally 
they are but imitations of this work. We ask those 
who still patronize the three dollar magazines for their 
fashions, to make a comparison, for only six months, 
between those periodicals and this; and if they do not 
pronounce that we give the best plates, the best re- 
ports, and the latest of both at that, we will agree to 
send them our work gratis. For the present month 
we furnish fall and winter styles for out-of-doors, 
head-dresses, &c., with general remarks on the most 
popular styles. 

Fic. 1—A CarriaGe Dress of dark green cash- 
mere, with the skirt niade plain and very full. Cor- 
Sage very high, and perfectly plain Sleeves tight to 
the arm, and opening on the back of it in the diamond 


» form, with a full undersleeve of clear white muslia, 
which is finished by a plain, white wristband at the 
hand. A bonnet of pink silk, with a rich white lace 
veil thrown over the crown, and tied under the chin. 

Fic. 1.—A Watkine Dress of Mazarine blue silk, 

with a plain skirt, with large, hanging sleeves, trim- , 

¢ med with sable. A cloak of black velvet in the sacque 
form. A white silk bonnet with two rich plumes, 
Fic. 11.—HeEap- Dress ror THE OPERA OR Evening 

Party.—This elegant and becoming head-dress con- 

sists of a small cap composed of rich crimson velvet, 

2 It is made on a foundation of stiff muslin, and is made 

to sit close to the back part of the head, descending 

at the ears, inclining downward on the forehead and 

? raised at each temple, in the Mary Queen of Scots 

Qe It is trimmed round the edge of the front with 
a beautiful gold passementerie, and a rich gold tassel 
is suspended at each ear. The hair in bandeaux, 

slightly waved. 

Fic. 1v.—Heap-Dress ror Eventnc.—This coiffure. 
like that above described, is suited to full evening 
dress. It may also be adopted with perfect propriety 
in fancy costume, as it is a close imitation of the style 
of head-dress worn at the court of France in the reign 
of Francis I. It is a small hat of pink velvet, made 
on a shape or form of stiff muslin. The crown, which 
is round and fits closely to the head, is covered by 
rows of pear! beads crossing each other. The brim, 
which forms an acute point in the centre of the fore- 
head, is turned up at each side, and edged with pearl 
beads. A light plume of white ostrich feathers, twisted 
spirally, droops gracefully over the left shoulder. With 
this head-dress the hair should be parted to a point in 
the centre of the forehead, and turned back smooth 
* over a small cushion at each side. 
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* glace silks, and white silks with brocade figures of the 
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ALL presses except full evening dresses, and many ; passementerie, lace, or figured velvet. Some of the 
of these even, are being made high in the neck. Points { velvet mantelets are edged with rows of silk braid, 
both in front and behind are worn, but these are cut { and others are trimmed with fur. 
much longer and sharper, than heretofore. Most of} Tae Caina Craps SHawtis introduced for the pre- 
the street dresses aré made with tight backs, with } sent season are magnificently embroidered; so rich, 
points and side bodies, and open in front in the shape } indeed, is the embroidery on those most recently 
of a V,and have beautifully worked chemisette under } manufactured, that it has been found necessary to 
them. Many have resumed the beautiful style of last} diminish their size, in order to lessen the weight 
winter, and wear the dress confined at the throat, bya} caused by the massive embroidery. The plainer 
button, then opening slightly to expose a handsome } kinds are embroidered with flowers of the richest 
ruffle, half way down to the waist, where it is again} hues. Others are adorned with pictures representing 
closed by buttons. Dresses which open behind have } animals, Chinese fetes, hunting scenes, &c. 
generally sewing silk buttons to match the color of the Caps still retain their simplicity of shape; the head- 
dress down the back. piece rather deep, and the crown round. Caps slightly 

Tue Rapwakt bodies, which are made half high on § pointed in front are also much worn. Figured ribbons, 
the shoulders and square in the front of the bosom, do } of rich patterns and colors, are those preferred for cap 
not take very well, as they are exceedingly unbecom- } trimmings. Narrow velvet ribbon is much worn. For 
ing. As cold weather returns, the plain, tight sleeves { morning caps, ribbon and velvet are sometimes inter- 
are much adopted. A beautiful velvet trimming is } mingled. These have frequently a small round crown, 
the latest style for the fronts of dresses, manteletes, { which is crossed several times by ribbon, or ribbon 
&e. It comes of every color, the patterns are various, { and velvet of two strongly contrasted colors. Some 
but principally in leaves. dress caps are made of a piece of round lace of very 

Evenine Dresses are nearly all made with a demi-? rich pattern, with the half which goes in the back 
train of three or four inches.in length. The bodies { part of the head slightly drawn and fastened by rich 
are made low in the neck with sharp points at the } bouquets of geranium flowers in velvet, bunches of 
back as well as before. For light or thin materials a } carnations, or of fruit and green leaves. The hair is 
body gaged across is very beautiful. ‘The sleeves are now frequently turned back from the forehead, and 
made a little longer than formerly, with a very deep puffed or rolled over a small cushion, a few long curls 
fall of lace at the bottom, which is gathered up on the 3 are allowed to fall behind the ears, and the rest of the 
inside of the arm with a bow of ribbon, or a small : back hair is plaited or done up in puffs. 





bouquet. The lace put on in this way improves the A Cap has been recently made up bya Parisian 
shape of the arm very much. Wide black lace is} milliner, trimmed with lace, and with bows of ribbon 
much used to trim the skirts of dresses. Light blue, of no fewer than six different colors, namely, pink, 
pink, and salmon colored embroidered crapes, white § blue, green, red, lilac, and groseille. Tue last, as 
muslins embroidered in every pattern, delicate colored § applied to ribbons and other silk fabrics, is a new 
color, being precisely the tint of the red currant. 
Heap Dresses consisting of ribbon only still con- 
AMONG THE Newest figured silks we have observed { tinue fashionable. We have observed one made 
some sprigged with small bouquets of flowers of bright; entirely of very narrow velvet ribbon of several 
hues, forming a contrast with ‘he ground of the silk; { different colors; a network of black velvet ribbon 
for example, a rosebud, with its foliage, on a ground of } formed the crown, and clusters of loops and ends of 
cerulean blue; a bouquet of lilac flowers upon green; { velvet in various shades of blue were disposed on 
and a bouquet of blue fowers upon grey. These silks, } each side. 
being less bold and showy in the designs than the THE NEWEST ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS are approxi- 
wreath patterns, are more suited for demi-toilette.} mating to the deep, rich tints usually set apart for 
The new damask silks have large patterns in one or? autumn and winter costume. We have observed 
two colors. Black watered silks are very fashionable. } some bouquets composed of heath, lily of the valley, 
Bonnets of quilted silk and satin are the latest} and mignonette, beautifully blended with the dah- 
fashion. The faces of the bonnets are made very > lia, scabious, auricula, mallow, and various exotic 
round, rather larger and more flaring than they have > flowers, blended with a profusion of graceful foliage. 
been. These require a greater quantity of face flowers. } These bouquets are intended for wearing in the hair. 
Feathers will be much worn. They are placed low Casumere Boots, the color of the dress, and tipped 
on the side of the bonnet and curled. Some satin} with glazed leather, are pretty generally worn in neg- 
bonnets have been trimmed with bias folds of velvet, § lige walking-dress. In a more elegant style of pro- 
and satin intermingled. Satin bonnets of dark tints} menade costume, shoes are generally worn. They 
are trimmed with lace de laine and bouquets of hearts- § are ornamented in front with a small rosette, or with 
ease made of velvet of the same color as the satin § loops of ribbon, and are very frequently without san- 
composing the bonnet. dals. For evening-dress, silk or satin slippers are 
Parpessvs, forming a kind of intermediary between $ ornamented in front with shoe-bows, consisting of 
the light and summer mantelet and the winter cloak, § cockades made of narrow ribbon, and a small buckle 
are in preparation for the autumn. They are made § in the centre. 
not to fit closely to the figure and fasten up the front. NeXT MONTH we shall give further hints for winter 
ManTELerts are also being made of cashmere, satin ¢ costumes, illustrated by a magnificent fashion plate 
and rep silks. Satin Mantelets are trimmed with { in advance of every cotemporary. 


richest hues, are much worn for evening dresses 
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